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‘The world has changed a lot over 
the past nine years. 

So have our Honda Civics. 

Theyre still built on the same 
simple philosophy of course: Simple 
to own. Simple to drive. And simple 
to maintain. 

But the 1981 Honda Civic DX 
Hatchback gleaming in our picture is 
avery different car from the Civic we 
introduced back in 1973. 

INSIDE. SIMPLE BUT 
CERTAINLY NOT PLAIN. 

Some people thought our early 
Civics were a little plain inside. 

Well, the 1981 Civic DX is just 
plain luxurious. 

With velvet-like seat fabric, deep 
pile carpeting, remote hood and hatch 
release, glove box and tinted glass. 

While on the Civic 1500 DX, a 
rear window wiper and washer help 






you see where you've been as well as 
where youre going. 
SOME SIMPLE ENGINEERING FACTS. 

The 1981 Civic DX features front- 
wheel drive and a transverse-mounted 
CVCC' engine. 1335cc or 1488cc. 

Four-wheel independent suspen- 
sion, rack and pinion steering, a 
5-speed transmission and steel-belted 
radials come as standard. 

New for this year, is the optional 
3-speed automatic transmission. 

DURABILITY IS ALSO PART OF 
OUR PHILOSOPHY. 

We're not trying to say our cars are 
immortal. But they are built to lasta 
long time. 

We hope it wont be long before 
you test drive a Honda Civic DX. 

Because if you buy our simple 
philosophy, youTe sure to buy our car. 


We make it simple. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


nc charge the most durable TIME column has been the mast- 
head. Each week it carries the names of the editorial and 
publishing people most responsible for producing the magazine. 
With this issue a familiar name is missing. 
Andrew Heiskell, Time Inc. chairman and 
chief executive officer, retired Oct. 1. 

Heiskell has been listed as chairman for 
the past 20 years, and his name appeared di- 
rectly under that of the editor in chief. As 
chief executive officer, a post he assumed in 
1969, he was charged not only with super- 
vising the company’s seven magazines but 
also with running Time Inc.’s extensive in- 
terests in book publishing, forest products, 
TV, film and other enterprises. During his 
tenure as C.E.O., company revenues rose 
from $618.5 million in 1969 to $2.5 billion 
last year. Those figures reflect intrepid moves 


on Heiskell’s part in acquisitions outside pub- Portrait of Heiskell by Aaron Shikler 


lishing as well as the expansion of the mag- 

azine division (MONEY in 1972, PEOPLE in 1974, DISCOVER 
in 1980). He presided over the demise of LIFE in 1972 and 
proudly participated in its rebirth in 1978. With all that, he 
found time to devote his formidable talents and energy to 
civic concerns, most notably as founder and co-chairman of 
the National Urban Coalition, fellow of the Harvard Cor- 









poration and vice chairman of the New York Public Library. 

Heiskell began his career here as a journalist. In 1937 he was 
named LIFE’s first medicine and science editor, after a stint on 
the old New York Herald Tribune. He also attended the Har- 
vard Business School, but left after a year, deciding he “never 
wanted to have anything to do with business again.” Despite 
that pledge, he was lured to the publisher's of- 
fice of LIFE in 1939 as assistant general man- 
ager. Heiskell was working in LIFE’s Paris of- 
fice when France fell to the Germans, a 
particularly poignant experience for him. In 
his youth he had been educated in French 
schools, graduated from the University of Par- 
is and had taught science at L’Ecole du Mont- 
cel near Paris. He later recalled, “Seeing a na- 
tion crumble before your eyes is extraordi- 
nary, especially when you were brought up in 
it and rather loved it.” 

In many ways he has been a towering fig- 
ure in the publishing business. No one could 
claim to know it better, to have contributed 
more to it, or, at 6 ft. 5% in., to have dominat- 
ed it so literally. We view Andrew Heiskell’s 
leaving with mixed emotions: delighted to know he will now be 
able to devote more of himself to public service and educational 
pursuits, but sad to see him go. 
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It’s going to take a mutual effort to 





straighten things out. A Liberty Mutual effort. 


There were two good things about 
this accident. 

First, no one was injured. Second, this 
car will be back on the road as quickly as pos- 
sible, thanks to the emphasis Liberty Mutual 
places on fast claims service. 

Over 130 drive-in appraisal facilities 
located around the country enable Liberty to 
get an expert appraisal into a customer's 
hands quickly. 

We puta lot of effort into handling auto- 
mobile claims. Mutual effort made possible 


by the more than 18,000 employees and over 
one million policyholders who together make 
up Liberty Mutual. 
Feeling safe. 
Feeling secure. 
It’s a mutual feeling. 


LIBERTY 
MUTUAL 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Liberty Life Assurance Company of Boston. Home Office: Boston. ©1980 
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| kind of mysterious, 
| placed in nature to make it “better.” 











Toxic Deluge 


To the Editors: 

Your cover [Sept. 22] is a pitiable 
sight: the industrial giant sinking in the 
mire of poisonous wastes from the chem- 
icals that made it great 

Cora G. Chase 
Vaughn, Wash. 


Perhaps the grim story of chemical 
poisoning will finally bring people to the 
realization that they ave nature and nota 
superior essence 


Carole Singleton 
Cincinnati 





In evolutionary terms, the human spe- 
cies is already adapting to profound 
changes in the earth's chemical environ- 
ment. Increases in environmentally in- 
duced birth defects, infertility and adult 
mortality prior to reproductive success re- 
flect natural selection at work. 

Gary B. Ellis 
Austin 


We should spend money to clean up 
our garbage. All of us who want the “easy 


| life’ made this mess. It is not just the 


| 
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companies’ fault. 
Steve Johnson 
Monroe, Wash. 





The Controversial Zbig 


National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski (Sept. 22] is a realist who un- 
derstands Soviet motives and actions. For 
this reason, he is considered “controver- 
sial” and is disliked by many—in the State 
Department and media—who minimize 
and rationalize Soviet expansionism. 

Jaroslaw Bilocerkowycz 
Seattle 


Since when have pugnacity, a loose 
tongue and exhibitionism become a sign 
of “dazzling intellectual virtuosity”? 

LaVerne Hill Jacobus 
Franklin, N.C. 





- 


The Christian Way 


Your article on Wheaton College 
[Sept. 22] illustrates what Wheaton and 
the other members of the Christian Col- 
lege Consortium have so long proclaimed: 
Christianity does not turn the brain to 


mush: rather, surrender to Christ results | 


in the freedom to develop fully one’s men- 
tal, emotional and physical talents. 

Christine Newman Aumiller 

Milwaukee 


That a college can, on the one hand, 
require students to agree that the Bible is 
“verbally inspired by God and inerrant 
in the original writing” and, on the oth- 
er, hand out degrees in anthropology is 
doublethink enough. What is even more 
incredible is that Wheaton can rank on 
someone’s list of best colleges in the U.S. 

Kenneth B. Sherman 
South Berlin, Mass. 





Women and Evolution 


Anthropologist Robin Fox's conclu- 
sions about the struggle for control of the 
society [Sept. 22] are basically sound, but 
he is wrong when he says that the aspi- 


| ration among modern women to jobs in 


the marketplace is a foolish deviation 
from the norm. Evolution itself is a de- 
viation from the norm. If men and women 
are not allowed to evolve and change, our 
society will stagnate. 
Karen Lingo 
Aurora, Colo. 


Fox says that “monogamy has never 
worked.” Even though we may all have 
polygamous drives, the fact that many 
people do make monogamy work is proof 
that other things are involved. And in a 
world of dizzying change, the pair bond 
may increasingly answer needs more ba- 
sic than sexual ones. 

Bill Nothem 
Olean, N.Y. 





Demystifying Cinderella 
Contrary to your review of ABC's 
made-for-TV movie The Women's Room 
[Sept. 15], it is more than an “assault on 
male piggery.” It is an expression of the 
anger and frustration that many middle- 
class women experience once they have 
achieved the cherished American dream: 
girl meets man, gets married and lives 
happily ever after with 2.5 kids in the sub- 
urbs. The fulfillment of this dream does 
not make them happy. The Women's 
Room is a demystification of the contem- 
porary Cinderella story. 
Jennifer Pierce 
Berkeley, Calif. 





Terry's Courageous Run 

You mention that some Canadians 
“felt a little squeamish” at the sight of 
Cancer Victim Terry Fox's [Sept. 15] oc- 


| appeared ... There were a few other in- 








casionally bloody stump and his face con- 
torted in pain as he attempted his long- 
distance run across the country. I did not 
feel squeamish. My face was wet with 
tears because he ran for my friend, for 
my uncle, for my father-in-law. His run 
was against a universal enemy, cancer, 
that touches us all. 
Diana Kim McMillan 
Calgary, Alta. 


Terry Fox has done more to unite my 
country than anyone else has or ever will. 
We Canadians do not get excited easily, 
but his dream captured our imagination 
and our love. He is a genuine hero. 

Rino Liberatore 
Toronto 





Latin Tangle 

In the article “Two for the Show” 
{Sept. 22] Columnist Russell Baker is | 
quoted as remarking on the power of tele- 
vision: Televiso, ergo sum. This would 
mean “I watch television, therefore I am,” 
a statement that no doubt would apply to 

a great many Americans. 
Brian D. Stewart 
Stanford, Calif. 


Russell Baker seems to have taken a 
wild swing at Descartes’s Cogito, ergo sum 
when he came up with Televiso, ergo sum 
—“I am televised, therefore I am.” Since 
“I am televised” is in the passive voice, 
his Latin verb, derived from video, videre, 
demands the same form. The correct ver- 
sion of his attractive thought would there- 
fore be Televideor, ergo sum. 

Hans F. Norbert 
Ravena, N.Y. 








Charge of the Polish Cavalry 
The comment by the West German 
foreign ministry expert that “the Polish 


| cavalry fought German Panzers with 


drawn sabers during World War II” 
{Sept. 1] compels me to correct a myth. 
While it is true that the Poles had a great 
deal of cavalry, they never charged Ger- 
man tanks, 

Richard Watt, in his book Bitter Glo- 
ry, describes an incident that gave rise 
to this recurring view of the romantic 
Pole. On Sept. 1, 1939, “two squadrons of 
the Polish 18th Uhlans attacked a bat- 
talion of German infantry near Korjanty 
in the [Polish] Corridor. At this precise 
moment German tanks and armored cars 


stances of inadvertent contact between 

German armor and Polish cavalry. But al- 

most always the Polish ‘charge’ was sim- 

ply an attempt to break out of a German 
encirclement.” 

Jerome Twarog 

St. Louis 
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American Scene 
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In New Jersey: A Uranium Boom Goes Bust 


ack in the ‘50s, it seemed as if ev- 

erybody from clerks and college boys 
to teachers and truckers was off traipsing 
through the deserts of the Southwest and 
the forests of the northern Midwest, hop- 
ing to hear the staccato clicking of a 
brand-new Geiger counter. Homeowners 
all across America daydreamed of discov- 
ering uranium in their backyards and liv- 
ing on Easy Street forever. 

In New Jersey's Jefferson Township, 
a small (pop. 16,000) community nestled 
in green hills about an hour’s drive from 
Manhattan, that old dream isa present re- 
ality. The rock beneath is veined with 
high-grade uranium ore that could be 


Pennzoil rival. Exxon reacted by drilling 
some test holes on Riggio’s land and two 
other tracts in the area. “The results,” said 
J. Wiley Bragg, a spokesman for Exxon 
Co. U.S.A., “were not discouraging.” 
Soon Sohio and Chevron were also 
afield. Jersey City promptly gave permis- 
sion to explore land the municipality had 
acquired for a potential water supply. The 
mayor of West Milford (pop. 23,000) de- 
clared that jobs created by mining would 
be good for his town, adding that he trust- 
ed the state’s department of environmen- 
tal protection to work out any ecological 
problems. The department in turn said 
that it was relying on the oil companies 








(S/e = 


worth millions to those who own the land 
or win the rights to mine and process it. 
Which was precisely why, when some 500 
residents jammed the high school audi- 
torium on a sweltering night this sum- 
mer, many of them wore brown and yel- 
low buttons reading URANIUM—LEAVE IT 
IN THE GROUND. Many more agreed 
when Schoolteacher Henry Flynn said, “I 
can’t think of anything that would be 
worse for this community than uranium 
mining. It would be a disaster.” 

The hills around Jefferson Township 
are honeycombed with old iron mines. 
Geologists have long known that some 
uranium must be there too, since it is of- 
ten found in rock formations that yield 
iron. But the first hint that there might 
be enough to make mining worthwhile 
came only four years ago, when a retired 
contractor named Joseph Riggio received 
a letter from Pennzoil saying it had rea- 
son to believe there were “good amounts” 
of uranium on his property. Riggio re- 
acted by getting in touch with Exxon, a 





to prevent environmental damage. De- 
clared Bragg: “We know that people are 
concerned with the environment. So are 
we.” Twenty years ago, most citizens 
would have been satisfied with such state- 
ments. But, like other Americans, Jeffer- 
son Township inhabitants are now haunt- 
ed by memories of things like the Santa 
Barbara Channel spill, charges of oil price 
manipulation and a deep suspicion of ura- 
nium itself, a substance once so devoutly 
sought after. 

The oil firms’ stance turned out to be 
anything but reassuring. “There are 
risks,” Bragg admitted. But, he insisted, 
“they are manageable. If mining were car- 
ried out under the proper safeguards, the 
element of implication to John Q. Cit- 
izen outside the area would be measured 
in probable matters of days off one’s life 
expectancy rather than months or years.” 
Snapped a Jefferson Township resident: 
“I don’t think that any oil company has 
a right to tell me that I can spare a few 
days off my life expectancy.” Avidly, the 
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audience listened as Princeton Research- 
er Peter Montague described his studies, 
beginning in 1970, of uranium mining in 
Colorado, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Utah and Wyoming. Public Health Ser- 
vice statistics, Montague says, show that 
underground uranium miners are four 
times more likely to get lung cancer than 
the average citizen. 

Complicating things in Jefferson 
Township is the problem of water. For 
nearly ten years a number of residents 
have been unable to drink their water be- 
cause it is contaminated by sewage. For 
the past two years an even larger group, 
some 550 families who get their water out 
of 83-acre Lake Shawnee, have been able 
to drink their tap water only after boil- 
ing it for ten minutes. The water is a bac- 
terial bouillabaisse that contains coliform 
bacteria and chloroform. The affected 
families, who have formed an organiza- 
tion known as Jug Luggers because they 
often haul their own water, refer to the 
discolored lake water as “Jefferson Town- 
ship crude.” 

Preliminary studies have shown there 
is plenty of water in the rock under the 
northern New Jersey hills, and lawsuits 
have been initiated to force town officials 
to tap it. But townsfolk fear this water 
could be contaminated if uranium min- 
ing, or even exploratory drilling, is per- 
mitted. Montague’s researches confirm 
that mining and exploration can contam- 
inate ground water for miles around, as 
it has in the mineral belt around Grants, 
N. Mex. Said Evelyn Witt, president of 
the Jefferson Township Jug Luggers, dur- 
ing the high school meeting: “We're not 
against progress. But we can live without 
uranium. Not without water.” 


he debate has raged for months. Nei- 

ther the oil companies’ case nor their 
credibility was much enhanced by a re- 
cent Sohio company field trip for resi- 
dents. During the trip, a company officer 
kept saying that the uranium in the 
ground was so hazardous, the company 
would be doing the locals a real favor by 
taking it away. Many residents figured re- 
sistance was futile. As one put it, “In this 
country, whatever the oil companies want 
they get.” 

The view proved unnecessarily cyn- 
ical. Feeling that the state was unlikely 
to act swiftly on behalf of Jefferson Town- 
ship, the council finally passed a local or- 
dinance forbidding uranium mining or 
processing within the township limits. For 
better or for worse, that seemed to settle 
the matter. At least for now: some New 
Jerseyites remain convinced that the 
prospectors may try again later, and in- 
tend to keep their protest arsenal at ready 
alert. —By Peter Stoler 
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Sponsor a Child for 
nly $10 a Month. 


At last! Here is a $10 sponsorship program for Ameri- 
cans who are unable to send $15, $16, or $19 a month 
to help a needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship program because 
for $10 a month you will receive: 

..a photograph of the child you are helping. 

...a special sponsorship folder with the case history 
of the child. 

...a description of the country where your child lives. 

...a quarterly progress report about your child’s com- 
munity from the field worker. 

And you will receive at least two personal letters a 
year from your child. 

All this for only $10 a month? 

Yes —because the Holy Land Christian Mission Inter- 
national believes that many Americans would like to 
help a needy child. And so we searched for ways to re- 
duce the cost—without reducing the help that goes to 
the child you sponsor. 

For example, unlike some of the other organizations, 
your child does not write each month, but two letters a 
year from your child keeps you in contact and, of course, 
you can write to the child just as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down administrative costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the other organiza- 
tions mail to prospective sponsors before the sponsors 
send any money. 

We do not feel that it is fair to the child for a sponsor 
to decide whether or not to helpa child based on a child's 
photograph or the case history. 

Every child who comes to Mission International for 
help is equally needy! 

And to minimize overseas costs, our field workers 
are citizens of the countries where they serve. Many 
volunteer their time, working directly with families, 
orphanages, and schools. 

° 
You can make a difference! 

$10 a month may not seem like much help to many 
Americans, but to a poor family living on an income of 
$1.50 or $2.00 a day, your sponsorship can help make 
all the difference in the world. 

Will you sponsor a child? Your $10 a month will help 
provide so much: 

..emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

..a chance to attend school. 

..help for the child’s family and community, with 
counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition, and other 
vital areas to help them become self-sufficient. 

A child needs your love! 

Here is how you can sponsor a child for only $10 a 
month immediately: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you want to sponsor 
a boy or a girl, and check the country of your choice. 

2. Or mark the “emergency list” box and we will 
assign a child to you that most urgently needs to have 
a sponsor. 

3. Send your $10 in right now and this will elimipate 
the cost of a “trial child? 

Then, in just a few days you will receive your child’s 
name, photograph, and case history. 

May we hear from you? We believe that our sponsor- 
ship program protects the dignity of the child and the 
family and at the same time provides Americans with a 
positive and beautiful way to help a needy youngster. 





Little Sabina lives with her four brothers and sisters in a little hut on 
the side of a hill. Her father is dead and her mother tries to make ends 
meet by selling “tortillas” which she makes by hand each night. 
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Holy Land Christian Mission International 

Attn: Joseph Gripkey, President 

2000 East Red Bridge Road 

Box 55, Kansas City, Missouri 64141 

Enclosed is my first sponsorship payment of $10. 

Please assign me a 0) Boy OD Girl 


Country Preference: 





C) Colombia C) Guatemala 
©) The Holy Land = ( India 
C) Thailand 0) Chile 


() OR, chose a child that needs my help 
from your EMERGENCY LIST. 


2 Please send me more information about sponsoring a child 
through Mission International. 


NAME — 


ADDRESS_—-_- “ SS 
Crry. : = 





STATE. ZIP. 

The Holy Land Christian Mission International is a member 
of the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, and a 
charter member of the Evangelical Council for Financial 
Accountability. Our annual financial report is readily available 
upon request. Please make your check payable to Mission 
International. Your sponsorship gifts are tax deductible. 


Holy Land Christian 


Mission International 
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If you die tomorrow, 
could your family afford 
to stay in their home? 


Here's how a Nationwide 
Mortgage Protection Plan 


can help you make sure. 





If you die, this Nationwide Life Insur- 
ance policy can provide the funds to pay 
off your mortgage in full immediately, sav- 
ing your family the principal, the future 
interest and their home. 

And right now, it’s one of your best 
buys in life insurance. Because Nation- 
wide has lowered its rates on all Mortgage 





Protection Life policies of $25,000 or 
more. 

Chances are the younger you are, the 
larger your mortgage balance. But the 
younger you are, the lower your pre- 
miums probably would be for Nation- 
wide Mortgage Protection Life Insurance. 

And your premiums won’t increase as 
you grow older. You’ll know exactly what 
you'll pay each month for the life of your 
policy. 

So help make sure your family won’t 
ever have to move away from their home, 
their friends and schools. 

Call a Nationwide Agent today and 
secure your home with a Nationwide 
Mortgage Protection Plan. Next to you, 
it’s the best security your family can have. 
Nationwide is on your side. 


NATIONWIDE 
INSURANCE 


@ Nationwide is on your side 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: 
One Nationwide Plaza 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 


An Equal Opportunity Employer. 





Who in the world 
plays first bass for 
National Public Radio? 


Some of the world’s greatest musicians.We bring you the living 
masters of the classical tradition in timeless performances, whether 
it's Horowitz at the White House, Pavarotti in Pagliacci, or Giulini and 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. From étude to opera and from 
overture to encore, our sound is classic. Tune in the great performers 
and the greatest performances. When it comes to classical music we 
know the score. 


DUS CEA 


NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
A World of Difference 


For information about NPR programming and the station in your area, call toll free: 800-424-2909. Residents in 
Washington, D.C. call: 785-5353. Residents in Alaska, call collect: (202) 785-5353. 








For Federal Emloyees 


Health Protection 
Plan For Federal 


Em es Now Has 
pelos Benefits. 





That’s right. Now you can get dental 
benefits, plus the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
coverage that federal employees prefer 5 to 1 over 
the nearest competitor. If you have our High Option 
plan, you'll automatically get dental benefits next 
year. They will help pay the dental bills of every 
covered family member. And they’ll protect 
individual subscribers as well. 

What's included? The services people use 
most—such as examinations. X-rays. Fillings. 
Extractions. Removal of impacted teeth. Emergency 
treatment of dental pain. Preventive procedures, 
such as fluoride treatments and teeth cleaning. 
And more. 

If you don’t have our High Option plan, 
you can get it during “Open Season’ It’s easy. 

Get an enrollment form from your personnel office. 
Then make sure you sign up for Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield High Option coverage with family 
dental benefits. 


pages Blue Cross. 
OW Blue Shield. 
® Registered Service Marks of the Blue Cross Association 


® Registered Service Marks of the Blue Shield Association 
10 
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"We'd rather light than fight?” 
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Reagan extolling hardhats in Manhattan 
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The Jackpot States 


Eight big ones will decide an election that Reagan now leads 


ohlGy. With one month to 
go in the longest pres- 

4 idential campaign in 

American history, 

the candidates are 

acting as if they are 

just getting started 

They are putting on 

a burst of speed, going more places, giv- 
ing more speeches, campaigning as if 
their lives depended on it—and indeed 
their political lives do. In these last crit- 
ical weeks, Carter and Reagan are try- 
ing to reach the winning number of 270 
electoral votes by zeroing in on the same 
glittering jackpot—the nation’s eight most 
populous states, with a combined total 
of 228 electoral votes: California, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Texas, Ohio, 
Michigan and Florida. In a tightly con- 
tested race with a dissatisfied electorate 
and a large undecided bloc showing up 
in some polls, a small shift in any state 
could determine the outcome. The can- 
didates cannot afford to take any chanc- 
es; they are zealously going after every 
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vote they can find in the crucial eight 

A tantalizing development of the 1980 
presidential race is that while the nation- 
al polls, on which most public attention 
is focused, give Reagan a slim lead in the 
popular vote, the former California Gov- 
ernor seems to be well ahead in the state- 
by-state tally of electoral votes that de- 
termines who wins the White House. A 
TIME survey shows that Reagan now has 
a firm lead in states with 93 electoral 
votes, and that states with 222 more votes 
are leaning his way. In contrast, Carter 
is safely ahead in states with only 54 votes 
and has an edge in those with just 93 more 

Reagan starts with a broad sweep of 
states in the West, plus a good chance of 
cracking Carter's base in the South. With 
that advantage, winning only three or four 
of the jackpot states could push him over 
the top. Five of the eight are now leaning 
to Reagan, and two more are too close to 
call either way 

In 1976, Carter won every Southeast- 
ern state except Virginia. By taking Texas 
and splitting the industrial North with 
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Jerry Ford, he was narrowly the victor 
But this year, he has not been able to make 
up for the erosion at home by winning 
new strongholds in the North. He has 
groups of faithful supporters—teachers, 
public employees, blacks and Hispanics 
but he has at least partly lost the back- 
ing of other traditional members of the 
Democratic coalition: white ethnics and 
Jews. He cannot win without getting their 
votes in substantial numbers, particularly 
in the eight battleground states. As of to- 
day, only one—New York—is leaning his 
way. But Carter certainly cannot be ruled 
out. The undecided vote appears to be so 
large that the President could still end up 
winning a number of the states—and the | 
election 
Reagan is not making Carter’s job any 
easier. While the Republican still clings 
to his conservative views on key issues, 
he was taking no extreme positions last 
week. In fact, as he crisscrossed the in- 
dustrial North, campaigning in Demo- 
cratic blue-collar areas, he almost seemed 
to have changed parties. The old-style 











Hoping for a union label, Carter shares a laugh with garment workers in New York City 
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scourge of the liberals was barely recog- 
nizable. Ata noon rally in downtown Pat- 
erson, N.J., Reagan once again attacked 
Carter for putting people out of work 
“While Mr. Carter has the nomination of 
the Democratic Party in his hands, I don’t 
think he has the values of the millions of 
hard-working Democrats in his heart. Al 
Smith used to say: “Let’s look at the rec- 
ord.’ Well, I submit that my record ts one 
that Democrats, Republicans and Inde- 
pendents can support.” 

At a construction site in Manhattan, 
where Reagan called for building a con- 
troversial roadway that will provide more 
jobs, he reminded his hard-hat audience | 
of his lifelong union membership. “And I | 


His campaign slowing, Anderson muses before addressing students in Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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‘As John goes,” worries a top G.O.P. strategist in New York, “so go we.” 


was six times union president.” Then with 
a jaunty tilt of his head as if the thought 
had just occurred to him, he added: “By 
golly, I think I’m the first person who 
could say that who has run for President.” 

By week's end Reagan had jettisoned 
some earlier unpopular positions, notably 
his opposition to federal loan guarantees 
to New York City. He attributed his 
change of heart to New York City May- 
or Edward Koch: “Ever since Koch start 
ed to straighten things out, I’ve been in 
favor of those guarantees.” 

While Reagan was attempting to tear 
apart the Democratic coalition, the Pres- 
ident was desperately trying to cement it 
Carter received a tumultuous welcome at 











Carter wooing autoworkers in Detroit 


the convention of the International La- 
dies Garment Workers Union in New 
York. In an effort to win back the wa- 
vering Jewish vote, he made one of his 
strongest pledges on Israel. If the United 
Nations expels Israel, declared the Pres 
ident, the U.S. would pull out of the or- 
ganization. He then went on in fervid de 
fense of ERA, dear to the heart of the 
women union members and to other 
Americans disturbed by the opposition to 
the amendment in the G.O.P. platform 

In Detroit, Carter delivered a com- 
mercial for the new American small cars 
designed to lift the industry out of the dol- 
drums: “Today, as President, I urge 
American consumers to go into the show- 
rooms and test-drive these new Americar 
cars. There’s nota better-built, safer, more 
durable or more efficient car today 

Carter stuck to the highroad of the is 
sues during the week, avoiding the kind 
of scathing personal attack that has back- 
fired against him. But he still feels that 
his best campaign weapon is fear of Rea- 
gan, and he plans to exploit the issue. His 
new television ads feature a man-in-the- 
street declaring that Reagan “would have 
got us into a war by now.” 

Campaigning in Detroit for Carter 
Coretta King called Reagan the candi- 
date of white “exclusiveness.” If he is 
elected, she charged, the “Klan will be 
quite comfortable” with his Administra- 
tion. But the target of these attacks 
seemed to take them in stride, In Man- 
hattan, Reagan remarked with a smile 
“I’ve been very busy, as you know, start- 
ing nuclear wars and doing away with So- 
cial Security and all those things—that 
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States are shown in proportionate size to their electoral vote 


Source TIME Correspondents 


is, if you listen to what the other fellas 
are saying.” 

As the President made the rounds of 
the key states, he acted a bit like Santa 
Claus distributing gifts. During a swing 
to Niagara Falls, he announced federal 
grants to remove dangerous nuclear waste 
in upstate New York and to relocate the 
anxious residents of the Love Canal. Car- 
ter also revealed a new program to aid 
the ailing steel industry. Ahead of sched- 
ule, he announced the Administration 
plans to award $150 million in urban-de- 
velopment grants to economically de- 
pressed cities; there will be $200 million 
from the Transportation Department for 
buses, $300 million for farmers who have 
suffered damage in the drought. 

Carter, however, may need all the fed- 
eral largesse at his disposal, since he is lag- 
ging far behind his opponent in raising 
campaign funds. While each major can- 
didate receives $29.4 million in federal 
funds, there are numerous ways that more 
money can be lawfully raised. The Re- 
publican National Committee has collect- 
ed some $25 million that can be used to 
register citizens and get out the vote, to 


send direct mail appeals and to pay al- | 


| most all organizational costs on the state 
| level. In contrast, the Democrats have 





drummed up a paltry $3.5 million. Said a 
Carter aide in a medley of metaphors: 
“We're operating in the teeth of an in- 
adequate purse.” 

Still, the Democrats are not so 
strapped for funds that they could not 
strike an unusual deal with Ted Kenne- 
dy. Deputy Campaign Manager Hamilton 
Jordan signed a contract to provide Ken- 
nedy with $500,000 raised at a series of 





galas that Carter and the Senator will at- 
tend. In return for this assistance in pay- 
ing off his $1.7 million in campaign debts, 
Kennedy has pledged to barnstorm for 
the President. 

A key factor in most of the critical 
big states, largely beyond the control of ei- 
ther Carter or Reagan, is the independent 
candidacy of John Anderson. The Illinois 
Congressman appears to be slipping in 
the polls, as third-party candidates gen- 
erally do; the question is where his votes 
are going. So far, they seem to have gone 
mainly to Reagan, probably because An- 
derson has moved leftward on many is- 
sues. But the Congressman’s staunchest 
support is thought to come from liberals 
deserting Carter. Thus, the Republicans, 
though believing that Anderson may be 
hurting them in some areas, are gener- 
ally rooting for him to stay in the race 
while the Democrats are trying to push 
him out. Says a Carter aide: “Even in 
the single digits, Anderson can hurt us 
badly in New York and Illinois.” Dis- 
patches in depth from the eight battle- 
ground states, in order of their electoral 
vote size: 


CALIFORNIA. Sound and fury signifying 
—how much? That is what the Repub- 
licans are wondering about the $2.6 mil- 
lion budgeted by the Democrats to 
accomplish what many consider the im- 
possible: defeating Reagan in his home 
state. Says Les Francis, Carter's national 
field director: “We're not spending that 
kind of money on a whim. The state is 
winnable.” Scoffs Dean Burch, George 
Bush’s top aide: “I think Carter is smok- 
ing dope on California.” If Reagan should 

















lose California, it would signal a nation- 
wide collapse. Without his home state, 
Reagan's candidacy is almost unthink- 
able: it is California or bust. A Septem- 
ber survey by Independent Pollster Mer- 
vin Field gave him a comfortable lead 
over Carter of 39% to 29%, with Ander- 
son at 18%. 

Still the Democrats are buoyed by the 
fact that they have a 57% to 34% edge in 
registration, and that Carter has reduced 
Reagan’s lead by 20 points since last sum- 
mer. Moreover, California is a “media 
state,” where late and wide shifts of opin- 
ion among voters are possible. Four years 
ago Carter lost to Jerry Ford by a scant 
1.7% of the vote. The Democrats think 
he would have won if the turnout had been 
heavier in traditional Democratic areas, 
so they plan to allot a big chunk of their 
funds to sign up more voters. They are 
also relying on a new coalition of unions, 
teachers and other public employees, 
black and Hispanic groups that defeated 
Howard Jarvis’ Proposition 9, which 
would have cut state income taxes. Says 
Roland Vincent, deputy director of the 
Carter state campaign: “These groups are 
as concerned about Reagan as they were 
about Proposition 9.” 

But the Democrats recognize the ob- 
stacles that lie in their way. Anderson's 
hard-core support is staunchly liberal and 
thus draws from Carter. So far at any rate, 
it has scarcely budged. Says a top An- 
derson fund raiser in Los Angeles: “We'd 
rather throw our vote away than give it 
to Carter.” Ted Kennedy's supporters are 
lukewarm about working for Carter. Says 
one, emotionally: “We can’t find it in our 
hearts to campaign for this guy. Our mem- 
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ories aren’t that short.” 
Nor is Jerry Brown, the 
enigmatic Democratic 
Governor, embracing 
Carter. Confides a for- 
mer aide: “Jerry's been 
doing a lot of soul 
searching. He still 
thinks Carter has a 
limited, linear mind 
and that he won't be 
able to cope with most of the problems of 
the next four years. Jerry has his own 
credibility to worry about.” Observes Poll- 
ster Field: “Reagan is not as strong in Cal- 
ifornia as everybody thinks he is. But he’s 
strong enough to beat Carter.” 











NEW YORK. If straphangers in Gotham 
would raise their eyes from their news- 
papers, they would notice a prominent ad 
for President Carter. The smiling Pres- 
ident is signing a bill to give federal aid 
to the city in 1978. Alongside is a quote 
from Reagan: “I have included in my 
morning and evening prayers every day, 
the prayer that the Federal Government 
not bail out New York City.” Urges the 
ad: “Re-elect President Carter, a friend 
of America’s cities.” 

New York may just heed that advice, 
though the contest is close. Winning the 
state with the second most electoral votes 
is essential for Carter, since California, 
the state with the most, still seems to lie 
beyond his reach. The President frankly 
told the Business and Labor Committee 
for Carter, “It is impossible to figure out 
how to win re-election without New 
York.” 

As new polls have come out, his sup- 
porters have begun to breathe a little more 
easily. Carter seems to be moving ahead 
of Reagan, large- 
ly at the expense 
of Anderson, 
who had been 
getting as much 
as 18% in the 
polls but who 
now has begun 
slipping—a_ sign 
that disenchant- 
ed Democrats 
may be coming home. Admits a top 
G.O.P. strategist: “We feel that we don’t 
have a lot of control in this state. As John 
goes, so go we.”” Democrats, however, wor- 
ry that Anderson could swing New York 
to Reagan if he took as little as 10% of 
the state’s vote. 

However much the President says he 
loves New York, he will never be a be- 
loved figure in the Empire State. Erie 
County Democratic Leader Joe Crangle 
puts it bluntly: “The best thing that Car- 
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ter has working for him is the Democrat- 
ic line on the ballot. That will bring out 
the party's traditional support, and that’s 
a big plus.” But Crangle admits that a 
heavy vote may not emerge because of 
widespread indifference to Carter. Thus 
the Democrats are embarking on a reg- 
istration drive to add to their 3-to-2 su- 
periority over Republicans. 

The bloc that is most hotly contested 
is the Jewish vote, which provides rough- 
ly 20% of the turnout in presidential con- 
tests. In 1976 Carter won about 75% of 
the Jewish vote; some polls now give him 
around 30%, Reagan somewhat less, with 
a large group still undecided. “I’ve never 
seen so little support among Jewish vot- 
ers for a Democratic presidential candi- 
date,” says Rita Hauser, a top Reagan 
campaign official in New York. “That's 
unprecedented.” It also is unlikely to per- 
sist until Election Day; the Democrats are 
confident that enough defectors will re- 
turn to the fold to give the victory to Car- 
ter. By any calculation, the Jewish vote 
appears to hold the key to the outcome. 





PENNSYLVANIA. The state with the third 
largest number of electoral votes is eas- 
ing toward Reagan. Though Carter won 
Pennsylvania in 1976, by a 123,073-vote 
margin, and Democrats outnumber Re- 
publicans by 733,000, the Pennsylvania 
Poll taken last week puts the Californian 
ahead of the President 40% to 33%, with 
6% for Anderson. 

The survey indicates that Reagan is 
benefiting from the economic issue, which 
now overshadows international con- 
cerns in voters’ minds. Gaining con- 
fidence, state Republicans seem main- 
ly worried that Carter will attempt some 
last-minute move overseas to rescue his 
campaign. Thus they are setting aside 
much of their warchest and buying up 
television time in advance in order to re- 
spond to an “October surprise” by the 
President. 

Reagan is not only picking up heavy 
support in the bedroom communities 
around Philadelphia, he is cutting into the 
Democratic blue-collar vote more clearly 
than in other states. In staunchly Dem- 
ocratic Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania 
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Gov. Ronald Reagan 
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Poll gives Carter a lead of only 6%, no- 
where near enough to overcome Reagan's 
advantage in the rest of the state. (In 1976 
Carter had a lead of more than 2 to I in 
the city.) To try to widen the margin, 
Democratic Mayor William Green is 
working strenuously for Carter, and last 
week Vice President Walter Mondale 
came to town to celebrate the arrival 
of the aircraft carrier Saratoga in the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard to begin a 
$500 million over- 
haul that will cre- 
ate an estimated 
5,000 jobs. 

Carter faces 
additional trouble 
in the industrial 
northeast of the 
state, where unemployment has reached 
13% and a large Slavic population is es- 
pecially receptive to Reagan's antiabor- 
tion stand. “People are mad up there,” 
admits Dan Horgan, Carter's state coor- 
dinator. “I don’t know the answer to that 
problem.” Campaigning in Wilkes-Barre 
last week, Reagan assailed the President 
for failing to keep his pledge to make coal 
the nation’s No. 1 energy source. Said 
Reagan: “Mr. Carter has promised dra- 
matically to increase coal production, yet 
some 22,000 miners are out of work, and 
almost one-eighth of our coal capacity 
lies idle.” 

In rebuttal, labor leaders are barn- 
storming the state recalling old Reagan 
quotes, e.g.: “We were told that 17 mil- 
lion Americans went to bed hungry every 
night. Well, that is probably true. They 
were all on a diet.” They also are re- 
minding voters of Reagan’s past oppo- 
sition to the minimum wage and food 
stamps for strikers. But the Pennsylvania 
Poll shows union-oriented voters prefer- 
ring Carter to Reagan by only 43% to 28% 
—and that may not be enough to keep 
the state in the President’s column on 
Nov. 4. 
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ILLINOIS. No matter how big a vote 
the Republican candidate accumulated 
downstate, Chicago’s Mayor Richard Da- 
ley could sometimes pull enough out of 
Cook County to top it—never mind how. 
But Daley is gone, his once impregnable 
machine is in disrepair, and it is headed 
by a mayor who has been openly hostile 
to Jimmy Carter. “Calamity Jane” Byrne 
supported Kennedy in the primary, which 
Carter won, and still regards the Geor- 
gian as a one-term President. 

The President and the mayor have 
kissed, but they have not exactly made 
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up. The White House has been the suit- 
or, inviting her to Washington twice and 
swamping Chicago with all kinds of fed- 
eral favors, including $91 million in trans- 
portation funds and $13 million in hous- 
ing grants. The Administration even 
turned over a military facility at Chicago- 
O'Hare airport to the city, and last week 
the Justice Department issued a mild di- 
rective on school desegregation, although 
HEW had earlier rejected a stronger plan 
proposed by the city. These concessions 
have improved Carter’s popularity, but his 
best hope may lie with the late mayor's 
son, Richard M. Daley, who is running 
for state’s attorney of Cook County and 
is expected to bring out a big 
vote. Says Louis Masotti, a 
political scientist at North- 
western University: “This 
may be one of the first elec- 
tions in Chicago history 
where the President will ride 
to victory on the coattails of 
a local candidate.” 

The President is counting 
heavily on blacks, but the size of the turn= 
out is questionable. To spur the vote, Car- 
ter’s camp is opening new offices in the 
black wards and plans to run television 
spots featuring Andrew Young and other 
prominent blacks praising the President. 

The Democrats concede the more 
conservative suburbs to the Republicans, 
although they intend to put up a stiff fight 
for a larger share of the vote than they 
won in 1976. An increasing number of 
blue-collar workers, Jews and blacks have 
been moving to the neighborhoods sur- 
rounding Chicago while keeping their 
Democratic registration. 

The other major battlefield is down- 
State among rural conservative voters, 
who gave Carter a higher tally in 1976 
than a Democrat usually gets. Like other 
conservatives, they are now leaning to 
Reagan. In Illinois this year, with no Da- 
ley at the helm in Cook County, anything 
can happen. Says Illinois State Represen- 
tative Donald Totten, who heads the Rea- 
gan campaign in four Midwestern states: 
“There’s a lot of switching around going 
on out there.” 
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TEXAS. When Carter defeated Ford by 
129,000 votes out of 4 million cast in 
the state, he was supported by a united 
Democratic Party under the leadership of 
Governor Dolph Briscoe. But Briscoe is 
now out of office and unwilling to lift a fin- 
ger for Carter. Along with 
many other Democrats, he 
is angry at the President's 
energy policies, especially 
the windfall-profits tax on 
the oil industry. “If I get 
out and campaign,” ex- 
plains Briscoe, “I might just 
campaign for myself. When 
I campaigned for someone 
else four years ago, the re- 
sults didn’t turn out so 
well.” 
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Democrats like former Governors 
Preston Smith and Allan Shivers are ac- 
tively supporting Reagan; and last week 
they were joined by still another defec- 
tor, Watergate Prosecutor Leon Jaworski, 
who said he preferred a “competent ex- 


tremist” in the White House to an 
“incompetent moderate’—not that he 
thought Reagan was extreme any longer. 

Meantime, the Republicans occupy 
the statehouse and are out for blood. Con- 
tentious Governor William Clements is 
committing his political prestige to beat- 
ing Carter in Texas and thus speeding up 
thetrend to a two-party state. With more 
than-$3 million at their disposal, the Re- 
publicans are outspending the Democrats 
2 to 1. Complains Carter’s Texas cam- 
paign director, Robert Beckel: “When 
you've got that kind of money, you could 
organize Argentina. I kind of feel like 
a speedboat up 


against the 
Nimitz.” 

But the na- 
tion's third 


most populous 
State is still 
heavily Demo- 
cratic, and 
the minority 
vote, tradition- 
ally solid for 
the Democrats, has been growing. The 
black vote is now 12% of the total, and 
Hispanic registration has nearly doubled 
in four years, to 18%. The blacks remain 
pro-Carter, but the Democrats cannot 
take the Hispanics for granted; many ad- 
mire Reagan’s tall-in-the-saddle individ- 
ualism. The Republicans are trying just 
as hard as the Democrats to win the His- 
panic vote, figuring that as much as 30% 
of the bloc would assure them victory in 
Texas. Still, Ruben Bonilla, president of 
the pro-Carter League of United Latin- 
American Citizens, cautions that Reagan 
is too conservative for most Hispanics. “If 
we wanted an actor,” he quips, “we would 
vote for Ricardo Montalban.” 

Reagan will probably capture much 
more of the rural Texas vote 
than Ford did, whittling 
down the Carter total. In 
booming Houston and Dal- 
las, increasingly the home 
of transplanted Yankees 
with a moderate Republi- 
can outlook, Vice-Presiden- 
tial Candidate George Bush 
is expected to help. If Tex- 
as is a must for Reagan, it 
could be the Alamo for Car- 
ter. Since Texas was admit- 














ted to the Union in 1848, no Democrat 
has been elected President without car- 
rying the Lone Star State. 


OHIO. Of all the states in the Union, Ohio 
may be the most representative—a bal- 
ance of farms, small towns and big cities. 
It is also fairly even- 
ly divided politically. 
Cleveland produces a 
large Democratic vote; 
the Republicans pre- 
dominate downstate. 
Understandably, presi- 
dential elections are 
often _cliffhangers. 
Harry Truman defeat- 
ed Thomas Dewey by 7,107 votes in 1948; 
Carter squeezed by Ford with 11,116 votes 
in 1976. 

A Market Opinion Research poll, tak- 
en by Robert Teeter in September, shows 
Reagan defeating Carter 41% to 31%; but 
Jim Wray, state G.O.P. campaign coor- 
dinator, is not comfortable with that lead: 
“It’s still a horse race.” The Carterites 
agree. “Everyone is uneasy,” says Martin 
J. Hughes, international vice president of 
the Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica. The aging steel mills that have been 
shut down in Youngstown and the state 
unemployment rate, which reached more 
than 10% last summer, have shaken the 
blue-collar workers’ allegiance to the 
Democratic Party. “The state is still Rea- 
gan’s to lose,” admits Tim Hagan, Dem- 
ocratic chairman of Cuyahoga County. 

The Democrats remain in disarray af- 
ter the Carter-Kennedy donnybrook. 
Hagan, who supported Kennedy's losing 
bid in the primary, is trying to heal the 
wounds. “Our differences with Carter are 
inconsequential compared to our differ- 
ences with Reagan,” he insists. Governor 
James Rhodes is stumping the state for 
Reagan in his usual slam-bang style, 
plunking down his billfold on the table 
and telling blue-collar audiences: “That's 
the issue—who puts something in there 
rather than who takes it out.” 

As the battle quickens, Reagan is vis- 
iting the state for the third time this week; 
Carter last week made his third appear- 
ance in the past month; and Cabinet heads 
have been shuttling in and out as if they 
were on commuter planes. Carter is not 
expected to do as well in the Bible Belt 
in the southern part of Ohio as he did in 
1976. Reagan is increasingly popular with 
evangelical fundamentalists. 

The Ohio outcome may boil down to 
the blue-collar vote, which Reagan is as- 
siduously wooing in areas like Parma and 
Maple Heights around Cleveland. “I like 
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Through the years, The Travelers and its independent agents have served families whose names 
would be recognizable to virtually everyone. 

We've also served even more families whose names may not be as famous. Their needs, whether 
they relate to driving a car or protecting a home and an income, require and receive every bit as 
much personal attention. 

‘(PIA | It’s always been the belief of The Travelers that as a family’s insurance needs grow, 
tee they should never outgrow their insurance company’s ability to meet = 
them. You can find an independent Travelers agent in the Yellow Pages. 
At The Travelers, we believe that our concern for you as an 
individual is one of the important reasons why we are one of the world’s | 
largest insurance companics. 
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We offer life, health, auto, and homeowners insurance, and mutual funds and variable annuities for individuals, and virtually all forms of insurance for businesses. The Travelers Insurance 
Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, Travelers Equities Sales Inc., and other Affiliated Companies of The Travelers Corporation, Hartford, Connecticut 06115, 















100 Sweepstakes 
enson & Hedges 
Style. 


The stakes are yours tochoose. 


Which will you go for? Golf at St. Andrews, Scotland, 
where the game began? Or Mardi Gras in New Orleans, 
where Dixieland was born? Like to be one of the first to 
drive a brand new Mercury Lynx? Or the proud owner of 
100 Ibs. of fried doughnut holes? Maybe 100 Ibs. of spicy 
bologna and a slicer? How about 100 British pounds 
sterling? Or one of our other 94 prizes? 

You can even change your mind at the last minute 
and opt for 100 ft. of dollar bills ($200) in exchange for 
any prize you win. 

Enter as often as you like. Just remember, enter only 
one sweepstakes per envelope, with the number of that 
sweepstakes in the lower left-hand corner. 

It's your style all the way with 100 sweepstakes from 
Benson & 







¥ Plus travel and accommodations for two. 
. ; Lights Reg.: 11 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.8 mg nicotine— 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | ciahts Mens 11'mg “12%” 0.7 mg nicotine— 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | 100's Soft Pack, Reg. Box 17 mg “‘tar;’ 1.1 mg 
nicotine—100's Men. Box: 16 mg."’tar:’ 1.1 mg 


nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec."79. 
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OFFICIAL RULES—NO PURCHASE REQUIRED 
1. Write the nurnber of the sweepstakes you wish to enter in the space provided on 0 

the official entry blank, of on a plain piece of 3°x 5" paper Benson & Hedges 100 s, PO. Box 2101 
2. Hand-print your name, address and zip code on your entry, nciude with it the Westbury, New York 11591 


bottom panels from two empty packs of Benson & Hedges 100's or Benson & y . 
Hedges Lights, Regular or Menthol of the words "Benson & Hedges 100's” hand I've chosen the following Sweepstakes and I've 
printed on a plain prece of paper | 

3. Enter as offen as you wish, bul you may enter only one sweepstakes per read the rules carefully. ies Sweepstakes 
envelope. and each envelope must be mailed separately to Benson & Hedges mbDer | and th rz 
100's. PO Box 2101, Westbury, New York 11591 Entnes must be postmarked by nu be S_ the Pp 6 
February 9, 1981 | — = 
4 IMPORTANT: You must write the number of the sweepstakes you are entenng on | = 





the outside of the envelope, in the lower lelt-hand corer 





National Judging Institute, Inc., an independent judging organization whose Name 7 — 








eligibility All prizes will be awarded. Only one prize to a family. Liability for taxes 
is sole responsibility of individual winners. In lieu of prize, winner may elect to | Address. — 
receive a cash award of $200. 
6. Sweepstakes open to all US residents over 21 years ol age. except employees 
and their families of Philip Morris inc., its advertising agency. Don Jagoda As Cit State Zip 
sociates, Inc, and Nationa! Judging Institute, inc. Ths olfer is subject to all Federal a aa a ae a . 
tate and local laws. Void in Michigan and wherever prohibited, resincted or taxed WMPORTANT: bas must wnite the number ot he Sweepstakes you are enlenng 
7 For a list of to B ‘ 1m the outside of the envelope in the lower left-hand comer. 


a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
Hedges Winners’ List, PO. Box 2381, Westbury, New York 11591. Winners’ List will 
be available by May 15, 1981. | 
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Reagan,” many workers seem to be say- 
ing. “But can I trust Reagan and the Re- 
publican Party with my economic fu- 
ture?” How Ohio goes largely depends on 
the answer to that question. 


MICHIGAN. In August, Michigan’s Mar- 
ket Opinion Research poll showed Rea- 
gan with 36% of the vote, Carter with 
32%, Anderson with 
17%, and 17% unde- 
cided. In late Septem- 
ber the same survey 
indicated that Rea- 
gan had 29%, Carter 
27%, Anderson still 
had 17%, but the un- 
decided had jumped 
to 27%, a shift that 
demonstrates how little Michigan voters 
care for the candidates. Indeed, private 
G.O.P. polls put the undecided vote as 
high as 40%. The man who wins will be 
the least objectionable in a state that pre- 
fers competent moderates. 

Michigan's ideal kind of Republican 
happens to be its Governor: William Mil- 
liken, who supported George Bush in the 
primary and helped him defeat Reagan 
2 to 1. Reagan still causes uneasiness 
among many Republican regulars, who 
are certainly ready for a change in Wash- 
ington but not too much of one. Rock the 
boat, to be sure, but for heaven’s sake 
don’t capsize it. Michigan is one state 
where Anderson may be hurting Reagan 
more than Carter because of the defec- 
tion of liberal Republicans. Milliken, 
however, is now vigorously campaigning 
for Reagan because Bush is on the ticket, 
and may tip the balance in another too- 
close-to-call state. 

In Carter’s corner is Detroit's com- 
bative mayor, Coleman Young, all the 
scrappier now that his city has received 
an impressive $50 million in federal 
grants in the past two weeks. Young is 
sure to do his level best to bring out the 
black vote. More questionable is the blue- 
collar vote. The leadership of the pow- 
erful United Auto Workers union, bul- 
wark of the state Democratic Party, is 
stepping on the gas for the President, but 
much of the membership remains skep- 
tical about Carter, whose economic pol- 
icies they blame for the fact that one-third 
of the auto industry’s employees have 
been laid off in the past year. To coun- 
teract this resentment, union leaders are 
trying to convince members that life un- 
der Reagan would be much worse. But no- 
body knows if the workers 
will buy that argument. 





FLORIDA. The presiden- 
tial race is influenced by 


local issues in every state, / A=) 
but perhaps the most in- | 


flammatory can be found 
in Florida. The influx of 
tens of thousands of Cu- 
bans and Haitians has put 
a staggering burden on 




















state resources and sent 
the crime rate skyrocket- 
ing, tarnishing Florida’s 
fun-in-the-sun image. 
Many residents hold Car- 
ter to blame for letting the 
refugees enter in the first 
place and then not provid- 
ing enough federal help. 
Last summer tempers rose 
so high that Democratic 
Governor Robert Graham 
informed the President 
that a visit to the state 
would be “counterproduc- 
tive.” Last week Carter 
backed a bill providing 


















once proposing a scheme 
of voluntary Social Secu- 
rity, but the Governor now 
insists that he would not 
change any benefits. The 
Republican assails the 
President for the infla- 
tion that is particularly 
hard on people living on 
fixed incomes. This time 
around, the Republicans 
are not conceding a sin- 
gle constituency to the op- 
position—a strategy that 
may well spell victory in 
November. 
= 8 « 





$100 million in federal 
funds for relocating refu- 
gees—some $80 million of 
which will go to Florida. 
Graham then offered to 
campaign with the Pres- 
ident later this month. 

As in other states, the 
President must hold to- 
gether an unwieldy ethnic 
mix of blacks, Jews and 
rural white conservatives 
—a tricky balancing act 
under the best of circum- 
stances. Blacks show no sign of defect- 
ing. The problem is to get them to vote. 
The rural whites in the Florida panhan- 
dle are considerably more wary. They 
have reservations about Carter’s econom- 
ic, defense and foreign policies, and they 
are attracted by Reagan, who speaks their 
language. So are the established Cubans 
in Florida, who feel that the Republican 
would crack down harder on Castro than 
Carter does. 

More worri- 
some still for Car- 
ter is the Jewish 
vote, concentrated 
in the Miami area, 
where the Presi- 
dent must win by 
a wide margin. 

Last week the 

Carter campaign was jolted when Dade 
County Commissioner Barry Schreiber, a 
Miami lawyer who supported Kennedy 
in the primary, joined the Reagan camp 
as an “unofficial liaison with the Jewish 
community.” Explained Schreiber: “As 
an American, I am deeply convinced that 
Mr. Carter cannot be trusted to keep his 
pledges concerning the security of Isra- 
el.” On Sunday the President got some 
welcome news. Although 
a poll by the Florida news- 
papers showed Reagan 
leading, 42% to 40%, the 
Jewish vote was lining up 
behind him against the 
Californian, 61% to 14%. 

Both candidates are 
vigorously pursuing the 
vote of Florida’s sizable el- 
derly population. Carter 
lambastes Reagan for 








Medicare is too 
important to 
turn over to the 
man who 
opposed 

aid to the aged. 
Republican 
Ronald Reagan. 

























In the final month 
of the campaign, the Car- 
ter forces will step up their 
attack on Reagan with 
commercials questioning 
his knowledge and his ex- 
perience. The President 
will be scheduled for 
events that show him 
at his best: town meet- 
ings where he answers 
questions by concerned 
citizens. He is consider- 
ing spending a night with 
a Jewish family in New York. 

Reagan will try to avoid answering at- 
tacks by the President and concentrate on 
the economic issue and Carter’s compe- 
tence, as he was able to do last week. Says 
one Carter aide: “His whole strategy is just 
to hold on. He’s doing that too damn 
well.” Reagan plans to use TV commer- 
cials aimed at specific states and to keep 
hammering away at his opponent’s fail- 
ures without getting so personal that he 
harms his own genial image. Says Reagan 
Strategist Richard Wirthlin: “The cam- 
paign so far has been event-driven to a 
large extent. We think we can now bring 
it back to the Carter record.” 

Yet events have a way of intruding 
on the best-managed campaigns, sud- 
denly placing the candidates at the mercy 
of happenings largely beyond their con- 
trol. If the economic indicators go up, 
as they did last week, Carter presumably 
benefits. Nobody can yet predict what 
will happen in the Persian Gulf war or 
who might gain from it. Carter might 
appear statesmanlike in his role as 
Commander in Chief, or he might seem 
inept because of his inability to influ- 
ence events. 

As in so many areas of the complex 
political life of a diverse nation, it all de- 
pends. So, while Reagan is ahead now, a 
campaign's last month is always its long- 
est. The voters’ interest warms, the at- 
tention begins to concentrate, everything 
said and spent matters more, the mosaic 
of choice begins to harden. The battle for 
the battleground states has, in a sense, 
justbegun. —By Edwin Warner. Reported 
by Laurence |. Barrett with Reagan and 
Christopher Ogden/Washington with other 
U.S. bureaus 
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AMERICANS hy 









arlier this year, we asked concerned Americans to fill in a ballot 

listing six areas in which they, as individuals, could and would do 
something to help control inflation. And we promised to make their 
concerns and their determination to join the fight against inflation 
known to their leaders in Washington. 

We’ve now heard from over five hundred thousand people in all of the 
fifty states. And their message is loud and clear: 

They will reduce their demands on government for new programs that 
require deficit spending; they will reduce their use of credit; they well expect 
less government regulation unless the social benefit justifies the cost; they will 
support measures that will increase the rate of productivity; and they will 
make every effort to conserve energy. They will do all these things and expect 
their elected representatives to do the same. 

In keeping with our commitment to those who sent in a ballot, we've 
reported their determination to self-control inflation to every U.S. Senator and | 
Representative, and to all state Governors. | 

We believe that our leaders in Washington and in the state capitals across 
the nation will take heart from—and respond positively to—the voices of 
hundreds of thousands of Americans saying, “Inflation, no. Self-control, yes.” 





THOUSANDS OF 
INFLATION, NO. 


We will continue in our effort to make the 
voice of the people on this most critical 


national issue heard by those in government. 


Inflation. Lets Self-Control It. 







Inflation threatens every business, 
institution, and individual in the 
nation. We believe it will be brought 
under control only when the 
American people understand the 
problem, determine to do everything 
within their power to contribute 
toward its solution, and demand that 
their elected representatives do the 
same. 
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Finally Caught by Catch-22 





With no chance of winning, Anderson vows to fight on 


¢. 


The independent 
candidacy of John 
Anderson has always 
faced a kind of 
Catch-22 dilemma: 
millions of Ameri- 
cans were not pre- 
pared to vote for him 
unless they were convinced that he had a 
| chance to win. But he had no chance to 
| win unless enough Americans backed him 
in the polls so that the voters thought he 
could win. Complicating his problem, the 
experienced professionals in both parties 
predicted repeatedly that as the election 
approached, Anderson’s support would 





derson would win even a single state. 

Thus Anderson appears to have be- 
come just what he has always vowed he 
would not be—a “spoiler” who would si- 
phon off enough votes to alter what would 
have been the outcome if Carter and Rea- 
gan had squared off alone. The Congress- 
man briskly rejects this analysis. Last 
week he told TIME that if he does fail, he 


| expects Reagan to win—but not because 





of any result of his own candidacy. Said 
he: “I just will not accept the idea that I 
am going to be responsible for Reagan's 
winning. Carter is losing votes because of 
Carter, because of his performance, be- 
cause so many people are just turned off 





Anderson displaying a friendly auto bumper sticker at a rally in Miami 





“Reagan is the unknown evil,” says the Independent. “Carter is the known evil.” 


fade. Last week those predictions, partly 
self-fulfilling, looked accurate. 

The most devastating blow to An- 
derson’s prospects was a New York 
Times/CBS news survey showing that his 
long-awaited clear shot at achieving new 
public stature, the debate with Ronald 
Reagan, had fizzled. The poll had figured 
Anderson’s national support at a weak 9% 
before the debate—and rated him at ex- 
actly the same level afterward. The only 
consolation for Anderson was that other 
polls still placed him much higher (Harris 
at 19%, Gallup at 14%). Anderson had 
skillfully presented his issues and shown 
that his debating skills were at least 
comparable to those of the Republican 
candidate, but his campaign got none of 
the lift that it so sorely needed. Some of 
his most ardent supporters conceded last 
week that Anderson had no chance of 
victory in November. It seemed increas- 
ingly unlikely that the Independent An- 





by his utter ineptitude. It isn’t really that 
they are all for Reagan, either. But at least 
Reagan is the unknown evil; Carter is the 
known evil.” 

While not giving up, Anderson could 
offer only one vague reason for thinking 
he might yet win. “The tides of public 
opinion,” he noted, “are capable of shift- 
ing very dramatically for reasons that 
sometimes are not easily discerned.” 

Looking back on his campaign, the 
snowy-thatched Independent admitted he 
now realized that “to start a whole move- 
ment, a third force in politics, in under 
six months is too short a period.” He also 
claimed that Carter had benefited from 
two lucky breaks, just at a time when 
many Democrats had seemed ready to 
abandon the President: 1) the economy 
had picked up slightly “for reasons 
that had nothing to do with what the 
Administration did” and 2) Reagan 


had stumbled badly at first and “made 
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Carter look more viable than he is.” 

Quite rightly, Anderson takes pride 
in the fact that he began the Republican 
primary campaign as a relatively obscure 
Congressman from Illinois who barely 
rated an asterisk in national opinion rat- 
ings. He wound up collecting some 2 mil- 
lion signatures on petitions that should 
put him on every state ballot as an in- 
dependent candidate on Nov. 4—an 
achievement many experts had consid- 
ered impossible. 

Throughout much of his campaign, 
Anderson has boldly staked out positions 
on issues that offer a clear third choice. 
The fact that they may not be popular 
did not deter him. His 50¢-per-gal. gas 
tax, which would be used to cut Social Se- 
curity taxes, did not endear him to the na- 
tion’s automobile owners, but would force | 


| the US. to restrict its driving and hence 


its dependence on Middle Eastern oil—a 
goal that seemed especially worthy last 
week as the war in the gulf continued. An- 
derson’s opposition to the mobile MX mis- 
sile and to income tax cuts ran against 
election-year sentiment, as did his back- 
ing of Carter’s embargo on sales of grain 
to the Soviet Union—a stand the Con- 
gressman took in Iowa. 


f Anderson peppered his campaign with 

a buckshot array of intelligent, unor- 
thodox attacks on specific problems, he 
nevertheless failed to project the vision 
that would give wings to a political move- 
ment capable of upsetting the two-party 
system. He might well complain that his 
317-page platform was barely read, much 
less reported. Still the longtime political 
conservative, who had moderated his 
views enough to be endorsed by New 
York’s Liberal Party and the New Repub- 
lic, gambled mainly on riding a wave of 
anti-Carter and anti-Reagan sentiment. 
That, clearly, was not enough. 

The Independent’s campaign has 
been flawed from the beginning by its own 
failure to give a large cross section of 
Americans hard and positive reasons to 
vote for him. What is more, in a cam- 
paign once again dominated by person- 
ality and TV imagery, Anderson was 
handicapped. To his credit, he has 
shunned much of his image-shapers’ ad- 
vice to win votes by artificially changing 
his platform behavior. Instead, Anderson 
has remained true to himself: erratically 


| ebullient, enthused, inspiring, as well as 





4. 


dour, bored, cranky and preachy. In a 
post-debate memo to Anderson, Stewart 
Mott, a millionaire backer, wrote sympa- 
thetically as well as critically: “That fate- 
ful evening, you needed to come across 
as sensational, exciting, lively, endearing. 
Instead you were stiff, statistical, stub- 
born, unsmiling—terrible body language. 
We know you can be 100% better than 


| that in likability.” 


In recent weeks Anderson has, how- 
ever, shown that he can take criticism 
with good humor and heed some advice. 
After the Washington Post reported that 
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a TV correspondent had to 
search through hours of vid- 
eotape to find any film 
showing him waving and 
smiling, the candidate 
walked out on a stage at the 
University of Maine with a 
big grin and a wave. Then 
he told the responsive 
crowd that he had just read 
the Post article. When a re- 
porter asked in a Boston 
press conference why he 
could take days off when his 
campaign was lagging, An- 
derson bristled, asking: 
“Would you begrudge me 
one day off out of seven?” 
After other reporters mock- 
ingly beat the questioner 
with their notebooks, shout- 
ing their demands for a day 
off as well, Anderson took the cue. When 
leaving the room, he whacked the report- 
er on the head with his own note pad 
—to the laughter of the press corps. 

There have been tactical mistakes in 
the Anderson campaign. He admits that 
he switched top campaign staff positions 
too often at first. His aides are still not 
convinced that his chief adviser, David 
Garth, made the right decision in mid- 
August when he asked some 75,000 cam- 
paign workers to work solely on fund-rais- 
ing. Many declined because they found 
cadging money odious, and thus were lost 
to field work such as organizing rallies and 
getting pro-Anderson voters registered. 

Still, the lack of money has been a 
major Anderson problem. While his cam- 
paign has netted nearly $8 million since 










With Wife Keke during the lonely primary-campaign days in New England 


From an asterisk toa line on the ballots—but with no chance to win. 





Scross the November finish 
line, irrespective of which 
=candidate he hurts or helps. 
e A sampling of current 
s Anderson supporters taken 
*by TIME correspondents 
showed that he has a loyal 
following that seems deter- 
mined to ride out the race 
with him. These Anderson 
backers reject the notion 
that their votes should be 
influenced by whether or 
not Anderson can win. “It 
is everyone’s obligation to 
vote their conscience,” ar- 
gued George Ward, a con- 
sulting engineer in Wash- 
ington, Conn. Insisted Mar- 
garet Gilvar, a housewife in 
Oakham, Mass.: “It is more 
important that citizens who 


April 24, it now needs at least another | are concerned make a protest than be 


$1 million for a final TV ad drive. An- 
derson was buoyed last week by a favor- 
able ruling from the Federal Election 
Commission that his campaign could bor- 
row from banks against the federal funds 
he will receive if he gets 5% or more of 
the November vote. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee had been warning that 
such loans were illegal, and banks had 
been holding up Anderson’s application. 
Now his aides expect to announce a suc- 
cessful loan deal this week. 

If Anderson does get the loan, he will 
have to finish the race so that he can pay 
it back. Despite a concerted drive last 
week by the Carter campaign, led by Vice 
President Walter Mondale, to pressure 
Anderson into pulling out, he vowed to 





swayed by the impact an Anderson vote 
could have on the other candidacies.” 
Contended Chicago Attorney Andrew 
Williams: “The fact that Anderson’s 
chances are reduced doesn’t make Car- 
ter or Reagan look any better.” Asked 
Ann Lewis, a nursery school teacher in 
Ferndale, Mich.: “Why can’t a vote for 
Anderson be a vote for Anderson?” 
Summed up Laurie Ruskin, a student 
at Oakland Community College in 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.: “If everyone who 
said they weren't going to vote for Ander- 
son because they were afraid they'd be 
wasting their vote did vote for him, he'd 
have an excellent chance of winning.” 
Back to Catch-22. — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Eileen Shields with Anderson 














“Secure in My Own Mind” 


Flying from Denver to Los Angeles last week in his char- 
tered Boeing 727, John Anderson talked with TIME Corre- 
spondent Eileen Shields and looked back at his distinctive 


quest for the presidency. 


Q. Couldn't you avoid accusations of being the spoiler by get- 


ting out of the race now? 


A. 1am willing to live with the accusations. The political 


Q. But if you can’t win, why fight on? 


A. 1 am not writing my political obituary on the first of Oc- 
tober with five weeks to go. But all of us have pride and self- 
esteem. We have to be good at what we are doing. One of 
the things that mean a great deal to me is that all those peo- 
ple come up to me and say, “Thank you, John, for giving 
me a choice.” That touches me. I am sufficiently emotional 
that I carry away a feeling of commitment to those people. 
It is not one that I would lightly abandon. 


Q. Is this a matter of personal ego? 


theologians will be engaging in disputations about the mean- 


ing of the election—that’s how they make their living. I feel 
secure in my own mind that what I am doing is right. 


Q. What have you accomplished? 


A. I have fought a good, clean, hard battle to get on the 
ballot, persevering over odds that people originally thought 


A. No, I am a maverick with a cause: the whole philos- 
ophy of a new realism. The cause is more important than 
the individual. If it were just a matter of satisfying some per- 
sonal ambition, I would surely have given up the fight a 
long time ago. 


Q. You really still think that you can win? 


were impossible. I have rekindled the enthusiasm of young 


people with the process that was dormant, if not dead. I 
raised terribly important issues that otherwise would sim- 


A. Don’t ask me how. Don’t ask me why. I am not that 
wise. But the potential is there. I will try. I will try. 


ply have been left on the shelf. The issues will live after 


me. This country has to wake up and face its problems in 


Q. why not start now to think about the '84 election? 


a new and a different way. Maybe it will take a year, 


maybe it will take longer, but others will think back on 
what I said and what I did and be heartened and en- 


couraged to do the same thing. 


Anderson paused. He began to smile. He turned to Cor- 
respondent Shields and said: “And she noted that there was a 
smile, Give me at least until the fifth of November.” 
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Organized by conservative evangelicals, a crowd of some 200,000 gathered last April for a “Washington for Jesus” rally in the capital 


—_ 





Nation _ 








Politics from the Pulpit 





Classes were can- 
celed at Liberty Bap- 
tist College in Lynch- 
burg, Va. Students 
were bused in from 
Lynchburg Christian 
| Academy to help fill 
| the 8,000 seats. Ex- 
citement built as the hour neared for the 
featured speaker to appear. “Here he 
comes, ah!” cried one young woman as 
the hero stepped onto the stage. Billy Gra- 
ham? Oral Roberts? No, Ronald Reagan 

The Republican candidate's talk at 
the meeting of the National Religious 
Broadcasters in Lynchburg was blandly 


Al 


ing for a fire-and-brimstone sermon 
Mindful of the storm he had stirred when 
he addressed an evangelical Christian au- 
dience in August and questioned the the- 
ory of evolution, Reagan this time con- 
fined himself to platitudes about peace, 


voluntary prayers in public schools, “I 


God from the classroom.” 

But the significant fact was that Rea- 
gan was there at all. Attending the meet- 
ing were the leaders of a new political 
movement: evangelical-fundamentalist 
preachers dedicated to herding conserva- 
tive Christians to the polls in the hope 
that most of them will vote for Reagan 
The strength of that movement is diffi- 
cult to assess. But in an election expected 
by both sides to be extremely close, it is 
one of several factors that just might tip 








disappointing to many who had been hop- | 


Fundamentalists take aim at Carter and liberals nationwide 


linois, and it definitely could have an in- 
fluence in some scattered local races 

If so, the effect would be a striking tri- 
umph for a movement that scarcely ex- 
isted two years ago. In June 1979, the Rev. 
Jerry Falwell, Reagan's host in Lynch- 
burg, founded Moral Majority. In just 16 
months, that organization claims to have 
signed up 72,000 ministers and 4 million 
lay members, establishing chapters in all 
50 states. It expects to raise $5 million 
for political proselytizing this year alone. 

From the pulpit, through the mails, 
in leaflets, at mass rallies and on such 
TV programs as Falwell’s Old-Time Gos- 
pel Hour, which appears on 373 stations, 
members of Moral Majority and allied 
groups pound home the same message: 


| the US. is in a terrifying moral decline, 


inflation, separation of church and state | 
—though he did say, when asked about | 


don’t believe we should ever have expelled | 


the balance in states like Ohio and Il- | 


and Christians have a duty to reverse it 
by registering and voting for candidates 
who agree with their moral principles. As 
enunciated by Falwell and other conser- 
vative evangelicals, those principles are 
remarkably similar to the Republican 
platform—which in fact Moral Majority 
had a hand in shaping. 

For the most part, Falwell and other 
leaders of the religious right insist that 
they do not tell their followers for whom 


to vote. But they leave no doubt which of | 
the three born-again Christians running | 


for President they prefer. Although Car- 
ter considers himself to be an evangelical, 
he is not deemed conservative enough by 
Falwell and his associates because he has 
failed to fight for such matters as a ban 
on abortion or legalizing prayer in schools 
Says Randy Stewart, a Baptist minister 
in Lexington, Ky., and a member of Mor- 


" — 


| al Majority: “I will talk about the issues 
in my church. I will recommend issues to 
the congregation, not candidates. But 
when I get through, they will know who 
lam voting for: Ronald Reagan.” 

| How many will follow is one of the 
most intriguing—and imponderable 
—questions of the election. Clearly the 
rightist preachers’ potential audience is 
vast. Estimates vary widely, mostly ac- 
cording to differing definitions of who 
should be considered to be an evangelical 





Pollster George Gallup uses a three-part | 


definition: someone who 1) describes him- 
self or herself as “born again”; 2) regards 
the Bible as the literal word of God; 3) en- 
courages others to believe in Christ. On 
that basis, Gallup calculates 30 million 
Americans of voting age, or 19% of all 
US. adults, are members of the group 

ot all such evangelicals are political 


INN ccaservatives, of course. In fact, a 
summer Gallup poll found evangelical 
voters choosing Jimmy Carter over Rea- 
gan 52% to 31%. But some analysts con- 
tend that is no true measure of the right- 
ists’ impact. For one thing, the Gallup poll 
included blacks, whom Falwell and his al- 
lies know they have little chance of in- 
fluencing. Their efforts are directed not 
so much to converting Carter partisans 
as to politicizing the huge number of 
evangelicals—45% by Falwell’s esti- 
mate—who usually do not vote at all. Fal- 
well claims that in the past year minis- 
ters galvanized by Moral Majority have 
registered 3 million new voters. The Rea- 
| gan camp puts the figure closer to 2 mil- 
lion, but even that could be significant in 
a close election 

Reagan clearly believes that the rise 
of the evangelical right will improve his 
chances of cracking Carter’s hold on the 
South and winning some key Midwestern 
states. To help court votes, Reagan has re- 
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STARTING TODAY THE WORKLD 
BELONGS TO AN AMERICAN CAR 

















Introducing the totally new Lynx from Lincoln-Mercury. 

Lynx has the highest *EPA HWY. 

gas mileage label of ait st AA EST. 

any front-wheel-drive 

car made in America. These are better gas mileage 

eclatiletMael-lamslolsler-Ws one ccmm ley (ele R@alle-Rem (elicit) 

Rabbit. Better than 84 other models. But if you think 

that exceptional fuel efficiency means that Lynx is some 

cramped little econobox, read on. And be surprised. 
Lynx was designed for the American physique. 

ip (o} mi Co) at ol <ce)>) (Me) Mm od ce) olelad elim @eliiliolaa t 

why Lynx gives you more total interior room 

than Honda Accord, VW Rabbit, Datsun 

210 or Toyota Corolla SR-5. (Based 

on EPA Interior Volume Index.) 


LYNX FROM LI 


[30] EPA EST. MPG, 44 EST. HWY. Excludes units with power steering or A/C. Use these numbers for comparison. 
diesels, other Ford products and Cal. where ratings are lower. 
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Comfort is why Lynx gives you a special inner world. 

With deep-padded front seats that have their own 

coil suspension system. A “soft-feel” padded instrument 
panel with “soft-qlow” lights. Over 53 square feet of 
plush carpeting. Padded contoured armrests. Stalk- 
mounted controls. A flip-fold rear seat. More than 

55 standard features in all. Plus a vast array of 

ro) laos Minlelelelinee-Milavm eve calelilemelielin 

efficiency air-conditioning system. 

But physical comfort is one thing. 
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That's why Lynx also gives you a world 

of things for your peace of mind. 


Just turn the page. 
And you'll see what we mean. 
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Yourmileage may differ depending on speed, trip length and weather. Actual hwy. mileage lower. Comparisons exclude 
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Lynx is the first American-built compact aerodynamic shape. With its low 0.40° 
car with four-wheel fully independent drag coefficient, Lynx “slices” through the 
suspension. For precise handling. And a wind like the proverbial knife through 
smooth ride. Lynx has a completely new pitlacad 
WU teCoe-ldCeh eller i acemuriltlmeiacelshia Lynx gives you Ford Motor Company pa 
transmission for better highway fuel Lifequard Design Safety Features. | 
efficiency than a conventional four-speed. Including things like high-strength 
Due to nearly 500 hours of wind-tunnel reinforced roof structure, enerqgy- a 
testing, Lynx has an exceptionally smooth 


Liquid-nitrogen-installed 
valve seats and guides 
for precise fit. 


Halogen headlamps. 


Front-wheel drive. 





Pin-slider front disc brakes, 
tested in the mountain passes 
of Austria and Germany. 


LYNX FKOM LI 


Coetticient of drag based on European measurement system. 
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absorbing steering column, energy- matched “swirl-effect” pistons for 
absorbing side-door panels, and more. optimum combustion. Plus an aluminum 
Lynx is the first American-built “cross-flow” cylinder head and two-venturi 

compact car with a Compound Valve Holley-Weber-desiqned carburetor for 
Hemispherical Head Engine. This 1.6 liter optimum fuel efficiency. But even a car as 
four-cylinder engine has computer- complete as Lynx wouldn't be complete 
LGieltiMeliCemelailamailiilen 
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High-strength reinforced PRG. — It's on the last page. 


eae roof structure, 






Extensive corrosion ; 
protection. 













Hidden luggage 
compartment. 


“Bustle-back” 
rear deck for 
aerodynamics. 
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Over three billion 
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and production. 


Se Four-wheel 


fully independent 
suspension. 
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STARTING TODAY THE WORLD 


FEELS SPACIOUS 
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the most fuel- 
efficient wagon 
made in America. 
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But the Lynx Wagon 
does more than help 


you pinch pennies 





More space 
for you to 
stretch out in. 
Relax in. And 
carry Cargo in. 


ne last thing that’s 
another “first.” Lynx 
J is the first American- 
/®, built wagon with both 
id elomae-loldColeme) Micelles 


at the gas pump. wheel drive and the 
yale) misle)con smoothness of 
Based on the four-wheel fully 
EPA Volume \ independent 


Index, the Lynx 
Wagon gives 

you more cal 
totalroom [7 ) 
than Datsun 2) 
210 Wagon, ©} 
Honda Civic 
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suspension. 
Starting today, 
= the world 
[= belongs to 
CL, an American 
|. car. Starting 
today, 
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Lynx. 
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LYNX FROM LINCOLN-M ERCURY 


[26] EPA EST. MPG, 36 HWY. EST. Optional automatic transmission. Use these numbers for comparison. Your 
mileage may differ depending on speed, trip length and weather. Actual hwy. mileage lower. Comparisons exclude 
diesels, other Ford products and Cal. where ratings are lower. Buy or Lease at your Lincoln-Mercury ela 
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cruited Robert Billings, one of the orga- 
nizers of Moral Majority, to be a cam- 
paign aide and envoy to Christian 
churchmen. Billings believes that the 
right-wing evangelical vote could be de- 
cisive in six states: Alabama, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Idaho and South Dakota. 
Says Billings: “We won't win them all, 
but we won't lose them all either.” 


C:=: in contrast, contends that the 
conservative evangelical vote is over- 
rated and is making no attempt to woo 
it. Explains his pollster, Pat Caddell: 
“Americans basically don’t like mixing 
politics and religion, even if it’s their own 
religion.” Nonetheless, Caddell somewhat 
contradictorily concedes that the rise 
of a militantly political religious right 
“is an important movement, far more 
probably than it’s purported to be.” It 
worries some of the President’s state 
leaders. Carter won Ohio in 1976 part- 
ly because of a heavy evangelical vote, 
but the rightists are now organizing. 
Says Jerry Austin, Carter’s Ohio co- 
ordinator: “They're out there. How 
many I don’t know. They have no 
track record.” 

Independent John Anderson has 
gone out of his way to defy the Chris- _ 
tian right. He met last week with a del- 
egation from the National Religious 
Broadcasters to denounce “the polit- 
ical marriage of the so-called Moral 
Majority and the New Right” as “a 
union which seeks to inject unbending 
rigidity and intolerance into church 
pew and polling booth alike.” Said An- 
derson: “I don’t think it is the prov- 
ince of the church to tell people how 
they should vote.” 

Only a few years ago many of his 
listeners probably would have agreed. 
Religious pronouncements on Ameri- 
can political issues go back to the 
founding of the colonies. In the 1960s, 
many clergymen lobbied for civil 
rights laws and against the Viet Nam 











Nation 





vironment (most of the schools are pre- 
dominantly white). Congress forbade the 
IRS to carry out its plan, but in the eyes 
of conservative evangelicals the battle 
lines had been drawn. Says Billings: “The 
IRS ignited the dynamite that had been 
lying around for years.” 

Since then, the evangelical right has 


not so much risen as erupted. In addition | 


to Moral Majority, two other major or- 
ganizations have sprung into action. The 
Religious Roundtable, founded by Ed Mc- 
Ateer, a onetime toothpaste salesman in 
the Bible Belt, concentrates on holding 
briefings to teach ministers and lay evan- 
gelicals how to get out the conservative 
vote. Christian Voice, led by the Rev. 


War, but they were mainly liberals. Falwell preaching at his church in Lynchburg, Va. 


With some notable exceptions—Prohi- 
bition was the most conspicuous—reli- 
gious conservatives have shunned politics, 
believing that the way to create a moral 
society was to evangelize individuals. 
That view was changed by three caus- 
es. Such trends as the legalization of abor- 
tion, the spread of pornography and ag- 
itation for homosexual rights convinced 
many evangelicals that, in Falwell’s 
words, “a minority of secular humanists 
and amoralists are running this country 
and taking it straight to hell.” Carter's 
“failings,” in their eyes, deepened their 
despair. The last straw for many evan- 
gelicals was a 1978 attempt by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to take away the 
tax-exempt status of private schools sus- 
pected of practicing racial discrimination. 
Fervent evangelicals saw the move as 
an assault on one of their last bastions: 
the Bible schools they had established to 
shield their young from an ungodly en- 








“Most of our critics are hypocritical.” 


Richard Zone, campaigns openly for and 
against specific candidates, which it can 
do because, unlike the other groups, it 
does not claim a tax exemption. 


ll the groups work closely together: 

their leaders gather every other 
Thursday over coffee in Washington to 
plan strategy with such conservative po- 
litical groups as the Committee for the 
Survival of a Free Congress, and the Con- 
servative Caucus. Christian Voice has 
compiled a list, widely circulated by Mor- 
al Majority and Roundtable as well, of 
how Senators and Congressmen voted in 
1979 on 14 key moral issues. It praises 
votes not only for school prayer but for 
the Kemp-Roth bill to cut income tax 
rates 30%; condemns votes favoring not 
only abortion but the Equal Rights 
Amendment. The rightists claim to find 
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religious grounds for all these stands. Says 
Zone: “We can talk about a balanced bud- 
get as a moral issue. The Bible says you 
should not live in debt.” 

Whatever their impact on the pres- 
idential race, the evangelical conserva- 
tives already have demonstrated clout in 
some local contests. In Alaska, members 
of Moral Majority this summer took over 
the entire state delegation to the Re- 
publican Convention. In Alabama last 
month, Representative John Buchanan 
lost his seat in Congress; though he is a 
Baptist minister, his liberal views on 
women’s rights aroused the wrath of Mor- 
al Majority, which turned out a huge Re- 
publican primary vote against him. Says 


astuuavcameras Buchanan: “They beat my brains out 


with Christian love.” 

Whether such successes can be re- 
peated in the more important state 
races is in some doubt. In Iowa, state 
groups allied with Moral Majority and 
Christian Voice are going all-out to de- 
feat liberal Democratic Senator John 
Culver. Declares Christian Voice 
_ Strategist Colonel Doner: “John Cul- 
ver is part of the crowd which made 
legal the killing of babies, made the 
streets safe for criminals and rapists 
and kicked God out of our schools.” 

But polls indicate a backlash gath- 
ering against such attacks, and Culver 
is stimulating it by doing some loud Bi- 
ble-thumping of his own. He ridicules 
the Christian Voice list of issues as a 
warped test of morality, pointing out 
» that Florida Congressman Richard 


) Kelly scored 100%—before being in- 


| dicted for allegedly taking ABSCAM 

~s bribes. The list, thunders Culver, says 

"| nothing about such Christian concerns 
| as helping the poor, hungry and sick. 

Less partisan critics of the political 
preachers make similar points. Rabbi 
Marc Tanenbaum, head of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, charges that 
the conservative evangelicals are try- 
ing to impose a “religious test” on pub- 
lic officials, which is forbidden by Ar- 
ticle VI of the Constitution. The 
Catholic Jesuit weekly America claims 
that the right-wing evangelicals are 
preaching “moral fascism.” 

In rebuttal Falwell hotly maintains 
that “most of our critics are hypocritical. 
Nobody ever criticized Martin Luther 
King when he was using the churches for 
political activity. No one has ever crit- 
icized the National Council of Churches 
and its leaders for 50 years of active po- 
litical involvement. What bothers our crit- 
ics is that we don’t agree with them.” 

The argument will not end with this 
year’s elections. Win or lose with Reagan, 
the evangelicals are mapping plans to ex- 
pand their movement and make it a per- 
manent and influential part of the politi- 
cal scene. Already some are talking about 
organizing for the congressional elec- 
tions of 1982. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Lynchburg and 
Simmons Fentress/Washington 
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Senate candidates 
flay each other in Il- 
linois. Longtime ene- 
mies square off in New 
Hampshire. A chal- 
lenger tries to pressure 
an aging Maryland 
Congressman into 
making a mistake. Some Senate and House 
races have a nasty, name-calling quality 
that makes the mostly clean-cut ideological 
contest in the House district centering on 
Eugene, Ore., all the more refreshing. 


A Fox at the Chicken Coop? 


“If he whacks, Ill thump,” vowed 
Democrat Alan Dixon early in his race 
against Republican Dave O'Neal for the 
Illinois Senate seat being vacated by Ad- 
lai Stevenson III, who is retiring. So far, 
Dixon has kept his word, and the contest 
has turned into a name-calling slugfest. 

Dixon, 53, a hearty, backslapping pro- 
fessional politician, was first elected a 
state representative at age 22 and has 
since served as state senator, state trea- 
surer and now secretary of state. All to- 
gether he has won 14 primaries and 13 
general elections. Dixon, who calls him- 
self a centrist, supports the Equal Rights 
Amendment, which is stalled three states 
short of final approval, but opposes ex- 
tending the deadline for ratification be- 
yond June 30, 1982. He backs SALT II but 
with substantial reservations. 

O'Neal, 43, a 220-lb. ex-Marine with 
a black belt in karate, has no qualms about 










































Minois’ Dixon is a hearty backslapper 


taking on Dixon. Says O'Neal: “I've al- 
ways accomplished what I've set out to do 
—running for office or becoming a good 
bowler.” Ten years ago, when he was a 
pharmacist in rural Belleville, he decided 
to run for sheriff when a deputy took two 
days to answer a complaint by O’Neal’s 
wife about a prowler. O'Neal won hand- 
ily, fired the deputy and soon made a 
name for himself by packing two pistols 
on drug busts. O’Neal was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Governor Jim 
Thompson's 1976 landslide. A Reagan 
Republican, O'Neal opposes the ERA, 
abortion and SALT I and favors the 
Kemp-Roth proposal to cut federal in- 
come tax rates by 30% over three years. 
To win, O'Neal figures that he must 
campaign aggressively to increase his 
name recognition across the state (70% 
in a poll, vs. 98% for Dixon). In a debate, 
O'Neal accused Dixon of “shaking down” 
state employees for more than $300,000 
in contributions and spending $1.1 mil- 
lion “like a drunken sailor” during the pri- 
mary campaign. Electing Dixon to the 
Senate, said O'Neal, would be like “send- 
ing a fox to guard the chicken coop.” 
Dixon in turn has accused O'Neal of 
violating the spirit of the federal election 
laws by accepting $449,000 in “laun- 
dered” funds from the Republican Sen- 
ate Committee, by which Dixon meant 
that the money cannot be traced to its 
original source. Actually, the candidates’ 
total campaign war chests are almost the 
same: $2.35 million for Dixon and $2 mil- 
lion for O’Neal. Although O'Neal has 
closed the gap with his opponent in the 
polls, from 18 points in June to 12 points 
by mid-September, most bets in Illinois 
are still on the thumper. is 


Tiger! Tiger! Burning Bright 

They have been bitter political and 
personal enemies for years. In 1974, dur- 
ing a dispute over the results of Demo- 
crat John Durkin’s first Senate race in 
New Hampshire, Republican Attorney 
General Warren Rudman, as a member 
of the state Ballot Commission, ruled 
against him. Durkin won the subsequent 
rematch handily. Then President Ford in 
1976 tried to name Rudman chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Senate never took up the nomination; 
despite denials from Durkin, who was a 
member of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, New Hampshire Republicans are 
convinced that he blackballed the appoin- 
tee. Now Durkin, 44, and Rudman, 50, 
have squared off again, this time over 
Durkin’s Senate seat. Predicts the incum- 
bent: “It will be quite a fight. It'll go the 
length of the bar and out into the street.” 

Neither candidate is a strict party 
ideologue. Reversing the usual Democrat- 
Republican alignment, Durkin strongly 


The Senate: Bitter Contests Between Oldtimers 
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New Hampshire's Durkin is blunt and brusque 


backs a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to ban abortion, while Rudman op- 
poses it. More typically for a Democrat, 
Durkin opposes oil-price deregulation and 
at every opportunity attacks the oil com- 
panies (an especially popular target in 
chilly New Hampshire, which pays more 
for its imported heating oil than most oth- 
er states). Rudman supports deregulation 
but urges that the windfall-profits tax on 
oil companies be used to buy home heat- 
ing oil for the poor. 

The candidates’ sharpest disputes in- 
volve money. Rudman attacks Durkin as 
the candidate of organized labor because 
Durkin, in his first campaign, received 
$100,000 from out-of-state labor unions; 
this year, he has again collected $100,000 
from them. By contrast, Rudman has re- 
fused to accept donations from non-New 
Hampshire political-action committees. 
The strategy so confused national Repub- 
licans that they considered not sending 
him the $75,000 earmarked for his cam- 
paign until he made it clear that he would 
accept the money. Durkin promptly 
called him “Waffling Warren.” 

Partly because money has become an 
issue, the race is probably the least costly 
Senate contest in the country. Each can- 
didate plans to spend only about $350,000. 
Thus the outcome may turn largely on 
the candidates’ campaign styles. Rudman 
is jovial and smooth, a “pussycat,” as one 
campaign follower says. By contrast, Dur- 
kin is blunt and brusque; even Wife Pat 
concedes that “John isn’t the smooth- 
est character in town.” But this is no 
handicap in New Hampshire, where 
voters prefer their politicians to be 
flinty. = 
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Ships That Pass in the Night 


Tall, white-haired and earnest, Clar- 
ence Long, 71, has won nine elections to 
Congress from suburban Baltimore by fol- 
lowing a simple formula: ignore his oppo- 
nent and pay close attention to his constit- 
uents, whom he tends every weekend from 
a mobile office parked outside libraries, 
post offices or schools. 

Lately, however, the Democrat has 
also taken to embarrassing many of his 
constituents. For example, at a NAACP 
meeting in Baltimore this year, Long, who 
has a progressive record on civil rights, 
started rambling on about American 
blacks being “genetically superior ... be- 
cause Southern white blood flows in every 
black today.” All this might not have got 
Long into trouble if he were not opposed 
this year by an aggressive Republican, 
who has a more telling way with words. 

Blunt-mannered Helen Delich Bent- 
ley, 56, wife of an antiques dealer, cov- 
ered the waterfront for 16 years as a re- 
porter for the Baltimore Sun. Her salty 
language and dukes-up style endeared her 
to dock workers. She once punched a ste- 
vedore in a bar when he compared her 
nose to a ski jump. Her expletives- 
undeleted report from the tanker Man- 
hattan, during its 1969 voyage through the 
Northwest Passage, caused her to be 
banned from using the ship’s radio. 

In 1969 President Nixon named her 
to head the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, where she coupled Agnewesque as- 
saults on reporters (“fall guys for the mis- 











Bentley is anxious for a confrontation 





The House: Strong Challenges from Newcomers 


fits and malcontents of our society”) with 
a flag-waving defense of American ship- 
ping lines. Foreign shippers protested her 
lack of impartiality, and President Ford 
decided not to reappoint her in 1975. 

In one of her campaign ads, a hard- 
hatted stevedore bellows: “Give ‘em hell, 
Helen.” But the modestly budgeted race 
(neither is expected to spend more than 
$200,000) goes beyond personalities. Long 
for many years has blocked proposals to 
dredge Baltimore harbor because he ob- 
jected to the dumping of the polluted 
muck around two uninhabited islands in 
his district. The islands are favorite an- 
chorages for Chesapeake Bay boaters and 
crab fishermen, who are anxious to keep 
the waters clean. But Bentley, who has 
dubbed herself “the Fighting Lady” after 
the World War II aircraft carrier York- 
town, insists that the harbor must be deep- 
ened to protect jobs in the Baltimore area. 

Thus far, Long has ignored his op- 
ponent, even when she called him “in- 
sensitive and irresponsible.” When he 
spoke last week to workers at a sewage 
treatment plant, she showed up for a con- 
frontation, but he drove off without even 
exchanging greetings. Says the Fighting 
Lady: “His jaw dropped a foot. He comes 
apart when pressure is put on him, and 
that’s just what I aim to do.” rl 


Whose Woods These Are 

He prides himself on being a polit- 
ical maverick in the mold of his hero, 
the late Senator Wayne Morse. But Dem- 
ocratic Congressman James Weaver, 53, 
has always kept in step with one part of 
his southwestern Oregon constituency: 
the liberal college town of Eugene (pop. 
103,500). In three terms, he has built a 
reputation as a friend of the environment, 
having sponsored the 1978 Endangered 
American Wilderness Act, which in- 
creased the acreage of protected lands 
like the 168,000-acre Kalmiopsis area east 
of Eugene. He is a foe of nuclear power 
and of the use of herbicides in the North- 
west’s evergreen forests. 

But what is laudable in Eugene is 
anathema to the lumbermen in the rest 
of the district. Says Weaver: “My prob- 
lem is that my district’s Establishment 
—it all revolves around the timber in- 
dustry—opposes me.” With help from 
lumber companies, utilities and the Na- 
tional Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee, Mike Fitzgerald, 47, a garrulous, 
former public relations man from San 
Diego, has Weaver running like a Roo- 
sevelt elk, a species that he has fought 
to conserve. They agree only in their op- 
position to gun controls. 

On other issues, the race is a clear- 
cut ideological confrontation. Fitzgerald 
has raised $250,000 so far (much of it 
from wood-products companies) to Weav- 








Weaver is running like a Roosevelt elk 


er’s $55,000 (largely from environmental 
groups). 

Stocky, balding Fitzgerald, who owns 
a 1,100-acre sheep ranch, made his mark 
politically as a county commissioner when 
he fought state controls on land devel- 
opment and timber production. Says he: 
“Weaver is an environmental perfection- 
ist. Environmental perfection is some- 
thing we can’t afford.” Weaver, a for- 
mer builder and developer, replies that 
his environmental policies are in the 
area’s best interest. Says he: “We can’t 
afford to cut our timber faster, because 
if we do, we won't have any left. My con- 
stituents strongly support land-use plan- 
ning. They don’t want to Californicate 
Oregon.” 

To fell Weaver, Fitzgerald has to cut 
at his base support among moderate vot- 
ers in Eugene. So Fitzgerald has attacked 
Weaver for co-sponsoring proposed fed- 
eral legislation in 1979 that would pro- 
hibit discrimination against homosexuals 
in jobs and housing. Voters in Eugene a 
year earlier vetoed a similar local or- 
dinance 2 to 1. Fitzgerald also faults 
Weaver for having voted against most 
major defense appropriation bills during 
his six years in Congress. Former Pres- 
ident Gerald Ford, his Agriculture Sec- 
retary Earl Butz and conservative re- 
tired Army Generals John Singlaub and 
Daniel Graham are making pilgrimages 
into the district on Fitzgerald’s behalf. 
Polls show that Weaver still leads, but 
Fitzgerald has come out of the forest 
swinging and spending in a way that 
will ensure that the final outcome should 
be close. = 
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Consoling Promise of Change 


I: is doubtful that in the next four weeks a grand array of heretofore unde- 
tected leadership talents in Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan will be re- 
vealed and illuminated by the campaign. But the promise that keeps America 
going through this disappointing political exercise is that no matter how the elec- 
tion comes out, the US. will get a new Government. That is not an insignificant 
consolation or benefit. 

Vast sections of Carter’s Administration are sleepwalking, drifting through 
time until the decision. Hundreds of people right up to Cabinet level are ex- 
pecting to be swept out of power no matter what the outcome. Even Carter Cam- 
paign Manager Robert Strauss jokes (sort of) that come Nov. 4, his influence 
will be nil with or without victory. What also is quietly acknowledged is that Car- 
ter’s Government is in terrible disarray in important areas. 

Doubts permeate the Justice Department. Can Attorney General Benjamin 
Civiletti survive having dissembled in the Billy Carter affair? Politicizing the Pen- 
tagon has diminished the standing of Secretary of Defense Harold Brown. In 
the State Department Edmund Muskie seems worn out after only a few months 
on the job. Carter's White Davi : 
House crew, led by Ham- 
ilton Jordan and Jody Pow- 
ell, who did so much to dis- 
parage his own Cabinet 
officers, seems to be ineffec- 
tive in everything but pol- 
itics. If Carter were to win 
and not rebuild his ma- 
chinery to inject new spirit 
into his Administration, his 
second term could fail be- 
fore it even started. 

It also is a fact of Car- 
ter’s life that the priorities 
he initially set, such as over- 
coming unemployment and 
reducing armaments at 
home and abroad, have been overtaken by events. There are serious doubts 
whether the same men and women recruited to carry out Carter’s original ideas 
can or should be the ones to plan and execute policy that has turned 180°. Car- 
ter has said almost nothing about what he will do to reconstitute his fragmented 
Government in a second term. He may be afraid to discuss the matter, thus ad- 
mitting his troubles. Or it could be “the October surprise” that all the Repub- 
licans now believe Carter will spring in a dramatic late tactic to claim the 
electoral lead. 

Reagan, too, has been remarkably quiet about how he would put together a 
Government to carry out his promises. At this point, one of the best hopes he 
has for dispelling deep doubts about his own knowledge and skill would be to 
cite a lustrous pool of talent from which he would draw the people for his Ad- 
ministration. It has not really worked out that way. Task forces are quietly shap- 
ing ideas for the transition and the programs that will follow should Reagan 
win. But the assault force that, in a change in Government, would descend on 
Washington and take command remains largely unknown. The Reagan people 
have nearly 250 persons on their key advisory committees, the nucleus of a tal- 
ent bank that the Governor has promised will be in place and running a few 
days after his Jan. 20 Inauguration if he wins the election. Chief of Staff Edwin 
Meese, who probably would get a top job in a Reagan Administration, has de- 
liberately kept the formation of this shadow force low-key in order not to de- 
tract from the election effort. 

That may have to change in the few weeks ahead. It now appears that U.S. 
voters view Carter as a man who has a commanding grasp of the details of the 
problems but little idea of what they mean and how to use the Government ma- 
chinery to solve them. Reagan, on the other hand, is viewed as a person with woe- 
fully limited knowledge of the issues before him but with good instincts about 
the directions he should go. 

In the end this election could hinge not so much on the candidates them- 
selves as on the national perception of the men and women they would call 
upon and the kind of Government they would form. 
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Button Time 
The House expels Myers 





EE‘ since throwing out two Confed- 
erate members as traitors in 1861, the 
House of Representatives has taken a tol- 
erant view of rascality in its ranks. Only 
rarely has the House taken formal notice 
of a colleague’s misdeeds—and then, at 
worst, it has merely censured the offend- 
er verbally or, in a few cases, stripped 
him of seniority and committee chair- 
manships. This fraternal forbearance 
stemmed partly from the Representatives’ 
clubby regard for one another and partly 
from their belief that in a democracy, vot- 
ers have the right to be represented by 
whomever they wish—even a crook. The 
era of tolerance apparently ended last 
week. 

At issue was the fate of Pennsylvania 
Congressman Michael (“Ozzie”) Myers, 
37, who had been captured on FBI video 
tape accepting $50,000 from an agent pos- 
ing as the representative of a fictitious 
Arab sheik. Myers was heard promising 
in return to sponsor special legislation that 
would enable the sheik to settle in the 
USS. The tapes had been used by the Jus- 
tice Department to convict Myers in Au- 
gust of bribery in the first of its series of 
ABSCAM prosecutions involving six Con- 
gressmen.* Said Myers at the time of his 
conviction: “The jury was confused. I may 
be guilty of being an ass, but I have done 
nothing criminal.” 

But the members of the House Ethics 
Committee, as well as other Representa- 
tives who watched the tapes, could find 
no innocent explanation for what they 
saw and no reason to delay their vote on 
Myers until after his appeal of the con- 
viction is completed. 

In the four-hour debate before crowd- 
ed galleries, Ethics Committee Chairman 
Charles Bennett of Florida urged that 
Myers be expelled because “the integrity 
of the House of Representatives is at 
stake.” Argued New York Democrat Jon- 
athan Bingham: “It is immaterial wheth- 
er or not there has been a final con- 
viction. He was selling his services for a 
substantial sum of money. Myers has 
brought shame on himself and on this 
House ... To take any lesser action than 
expulsion would, I’m afraid, be further 
proof to our disillusioned young people 
that Congress protects its own and con- 
dones influence peddling.” 

Wearing a funereal black suit and 
speaking from the well of the chamber, 
Myers did not deny taking the money. 
Said he: “I owe this House an apology 
for my action.” But he insisted that ac- 
cepting the money was “strictly play-act- 
ing” because he never intended to do any- 


















*A US. appeals court ruled last week that the 
ABSCAM tapes introduced in evidence in the Myers 
case could be copied and broadcast by television sta- 
tions, but granted time for Myers’ attorneys to ap- 
peal the decision to the Supreme Court. 
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The free expression of diverse viewpoints 
is essential in a democracy. 

Gannett preaches that view, and its 
world of different voices practices it with 
vigor each day. 

In California this year, the seven daily 
newspapers which are members of the 
Gannett Group demonstrated their edito- 
rial diversity and independence by express- 
ing opposing opinions on several statewide 
ballot propositions. 

On Proposition 4, which dealt with 
low-rent housing, two new: Spapers were 
for it, and four were against it. 

Proposition 10, which would set state 
standards for local rent-control laws, won 
the editorial endorsement of the Salinas 
Californian. “We need standards. Investors 
need protection... Vote yes.” 

But The Sun in San Bernardino and 
four other Gannett papers opposed it. 
‘Local communities should have the right 


to solve their own problems, make their 
own mistakes and bail themselves out as 
they see fit,” said The Sun. 

Five editors of Gannett newspapers 
favored amending the state constitution 
to protect confidentiality of news sources. 
But the Independent Journal in Marin 
County urged the amendment’s defeat. 


“We think the media is adequately protected 


by present law.” 

On another proposition, the Stockton 
Record favored raising taxes on large oil 
companies as “a big step toward redistrib- 
uting rising oil profits to the much-needed 
sector of public transportation.” But the 
Independent-Journal opposed the tax as 


“just another way to punish the consumer.” 


The Visalia Times-Delta was also opposed 
noting that the tax might cause large com- 
panies to move plants and valuable jobs 
out of the state. 

And a $495-million park and conser- 
vation bond issue drew opposition from 
editors who thought the timing wrong in 
a recession or, as the Independent-Journal 
noted, it “clearly is a pork barrel measure 
and should be defeated.” 

Editors at the Oakland Tribune swal- 
lowed hard at the timing and the scope of 
the bond proposal, but advised voters to 
approve it: “If the project is turned down 
now, who knows how long it will be before 
another measure can be placed on the bal- 
lot and how much the cost of land will have 
gone up in the meantime.” 

Each Gannett newspaper forms its 





own editorial opinions. Nobody tells local 
editors what to think or say at the Oakland 
Tribune and Eastbay TODAY, the Indepen- 
dent-Journal in Marin County, the Salinas 
Californian, The Sun in San Bernardino, 
the Stockton Record, the Visalia Times- 
Delta, or at any of the 74 other Gannett 
daily newspapers around the country. 

Each Gannett editor marches to his 
or her own beat, and these are as different 
as the pulses of each editor’s community. 
That is why Gannett newspapers, broad- 
cast stations and other media are “A World 
of Different Voices Where Freedom Speaks.” 

Gannett believes in the freedom of 
the people to know, and pursues that free- 
dom in every communications form we are 
in, whether it is newspapers, television, 
radio, outdoor advertising, film production, 
magazine or public opinion research. 

That freedom rings throughout 
Gannett, from Oakland to Olympia, from 
San Bernardino to San Rafael, from Visalia 
to the Virgin Islands. It rings in news cov- 
erage, in editorial opinions, in community 
service. Each member serves its own 
audience in its own way. 
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thing in return. He 
complained: “I was 
set up from the word 
go.” In one meeting 
with the sheik’s in- 
termediary, Myers 
said, “I was intoxi- 
cated. I was drinking 
FBI bourbon.” Myers, 
a former longshore- 
man, contended that 
he was not used to 
hard liquor. Turning bitter, he charged 
that “I was not given a fair trial” by the 
House, and accused the members of 
“lynching” him. Protesting that “I know 
now what it feels like to sit on death 
row,” Myers warned the members that 
their votes to expel him would have the 
same effect as “hitting the button if I 
were strapped into an electric chair.” 
Few legislators were moved. The vote to 
expel Myers was 376 to 30. 
s & s 

In seven years as the Republican 
Representative from Maryland’s Eastern 
Shore, Robert Bauman, 43, established 
himself as one of the House’s most 
talented conservatives. A master tacti- 
cian, he skillfully used demands for 
points of order, roll calls and other de- 
vices to erect parliamentarian roadblocks 
against Democratic-sponsored legislation. 
He led the conservatives’ rearguard fight 
against appropriations to carry out the 
Panama Canal Treaties, pay for poor 
women’s abortions and aid Nicaragua's 
left-leaning Sandinista regime. Bauman 
was one of the founders of the influ- 
ential 30,000-member American Conser- 
vative Union and a leader of Ronald 
Reagan’s campaign for President in 
Maryland. 

By all signs, his influence seemed cer- 
lain to grow in the future. He consid- 
ered challenging moderate Republican 
Senator Charles Mathias in this year’s 
primary, then backed off at almost the 
last minute. But Bauman was expected 
to run against Democratic Senator Paul 
Sarbanes in the 1982 election. Then, last 
week, Bauman’s career was severely dam- 
aged, if not destroyed. In a Washington 
court, he pleaded not guilty to a charge 
of sexual solicitation, from a 16-year-old 
boy near Capitol Hill. Bauman explained 
that the incident occurred at a time when 
he was suffering from “acute alcoholism,” 
for which he promised the court that he 
would enter a six-month treatment pro- 
gram. When he completes it, the charge 
will be dropped. De- 
spite the incident, 
Bauman said he 
would still run for 
re-election against 
Democratic State 
Representative Roy 
Dyson. Said Bauman: 
“I will submit my- 
self to the judgment 
‘A of the citizens of my 
district.” a 
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Congress Mostly Passes 


It postpones the hard decisions on spending 


he Government, said Jimmy Carter, 

would “come to a screeching halt, and 
all [federal] salaries stop.” Welfare pay- 
ments would end, and public works proj- 
ects would be suspended. Some 37.65 mil- 
lion Social Security checks were in the 
mail, but federal officials suggested that 
banks might not cash them. 

Despite such dire—and wildly over- 
stated—warnings, a recalcitrant Congress 
last week still postponed the hard deci- 
sions on budgets, taxes and deficits until 
after the elections. Congress did manage, 
before it adjourned, to pass a “continuing 
resolution” that will allow the Govern- 
ment to keep operating until Dec. 15, and 
remove all doubt that those Social Secu- 
rity checks will be cashed. But Congress 
will have to come back on Nov. 12, for 
its first postelection session in a presiden- 
tial-election year since 1948, to have an- 
other go at deciding how much the Gov- 
ernment can really spend and how big a 
deficit it can run during the fiscal year 
that began Oct. 1. Chances are strong that 
the lame-duck session will not accomplish 
much. Not until some time after a new 
Congress is sworn in on Jan. 3, and Pres- 
ident Carter or President Reagan is in- 
augurated on Jan. 20, will some Govern- 
ment departments and agencies know 
what they can legally spend during the fis- 
cal year that began last week. 

The absurd situation arose because 
Congress, under its own laws, must pass 
by Sept. 15 a resolution detailing how 
much the Government can count on tak- 
ing in through taxes, how much it can 
spend, and how big a deficit it can figure 
on running in the new fiscal year. This 
election year, the Democrats, who con- 
trol both houses of Congress, could not 
bring themselves to admit that recession 
and inflation would push the balanced 
budget, which they had agreed on proud- 
ly in the spring, into deficit by at least 
$40 billion. Republicans obviously would 
not help them out of their dilemma. 
Scoffed Senate Republican Leader How- 
ard Baker of Tennessee: “There’s going 
to be a $60 billion deficit—the $60 bil- 
lion surprise, I call it. The majority party 
wants to postpone the evil day. They don’t 
want to belly up to that bar.” 

At the start of the fiscal year, Con- 
gress had not approved a single one of 13 
regular appropriations bills. The House 
did say that the Defense Department 
could spend $157 billion before Sept. 30, 
1981, an increase of $19 billion that both 
Democrats and Republicans regard as 
popular with most voters, but the Senate 
did not even get around to taking up that 
measure. 

Bureaucrats, however, have watched 
the politicians squabble on Capitol Hill 
in the past, and they were unperturbed. 





The Government went on functioning, 
and twelve hours into the new fiscal year 
Congress finally passed the resolution that 
permits federal agencies to spend money 
at the fiscal 1980 rate until Dec. 15. 

How much federal departments and 
agencies can spend after Dec. 15 will de- 
pend on the lame-duck session of Con- 
gress; and though it likely will pass some 
appropriations bills, it probably will have 
to put through another continuing reso- 
lution to enable much of the Government 
to function. The session will be attended 
by some 40 Senators and Representatives 
who are retiring, plus many others who | 
will have been defeated for re-election. If 
Carter is re-elected, Congress will stall un- 
til he can shape his plans for a second 
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“Look out—Here they come!” 


term. If Reagan wins, Congress will also 
stall, until the new President gets his Ad- 
ministration organized and determines 
his budget strategy. 

The most serious consequence could 
be the breakdown of the streamlined bud- 
get process that House and Senate lead- 
ers proudly enacted only six years ago. 
This would mean a return to the days | 
when Congress voted appropriations for | 
specific departments and agencies and 
passed tax bills with little regard for the 
overall consequences to the federal def- 
icit and U.S. economy. Indeed, some Sen- 
ators and Representatives would not be 
sorry to see that happen. They resent the 
authority that the budget committees 
have acquired—in theory, at least. But as 
last week’s performance showed, the 
House and Senate are far from getting 
their budget houses in order. a 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 





10 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report January 1980. 
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If home heating costs have got you down... 


Now there's a way to stay warm and cozy and actually 


cut your fuel bills in times like these. 
Get yourself a Kero-Sun™ Portable Heater. 


Comparing this heater to old-fashioned kerosene 
heaters is like comparing today’s jet airplane engines 


to the prop engines of World War Il. 


This heater is 99.9% fuel-efficient. Therefore, it 
needs no chimney. It delivers all that heat directly to 


you and your family. 


So when you turn your thermostat down and use 
a Kero-Sun Portable Heater to heat just the room your 


family is in, you get some very significant savings. 


It’s easy to operate. 


To light a Kero-Sun Portable Heater, you simply push 
a lever. In a matter of minutes, your whole room will 
be filled with a comforting warmth. 


About safety. 


Because a Kero-Sun Portable Heater is clean-burning, 
there's no smoke or odor during operation. 

Extensive tests have shown that these heaters 
meet established safety standards for unvented appli- 
ances that deliver heat. 


ow come? The average gas or oil burner is usually In terms of ventilation, you need exercise no more 
no more than 45% to 65% efficient in delivering heat. 
Because it has a chimney, and also ducts or pipes. 
This really means that every time you pay a $100 
gas or oil bill this winter, you could be wasting maybe 


half of your money. 
How cheap is a Kero-Sun Portable Heater to 


operate? The UL-listed Omni 105™ shown here can 


keep an 18’ x37’ room really warm for a few cents 


an hour. 


There are 9 models to choose from to meet every 


heating need. 


caution than you would with a gas range, woodstove 
or fireplace. 

If a Kero-Sun Portable Heater is ever jarred, there's 
an automatic shut-off device. It snuffs the flame out. 
Instantly. 


Filling and fuel. 


It takes only minutes to fill with a neat little siphon pump 

that comes with every heater. As to getting kerosene, 

our dealers can either supply you with all you need or 
direct you to the supplier nearest your home. | 











a Kero-Sun’ Portable Heater will cheer you up. 


Where to use your Kero-Sun Portable Heater. 


You'll make the most dramatic impact on your fuel bills 
using it wherever your family usually gathers—the living 
room or den—and turning the thermostat low in the 
rest of the house. 

Also, they're great to use year-round whenever 
there's a chill in the air, and keep the furnace turned off 

A Kero-Sun Portable Heater is ideal for a workshop, 
basement, garage or glassed-in porch. And people are 
finding new recreational and commercial uses for 
these heaters all the time. 

In a power failure, you'll stay comfortable with a Kero- 
Sun Portable Heater. And perhaps save hundreds of 
dollars that a bad freeze-up can cost you. 


Buy now, save now. 


There's cold weather ahead. Kero-Sun Portable Heaters 
are surprisingly inexpensive, when you consider the fuel 
savings they make possible. And the sooner you buy 
one, the more you'll save. 

Our dealers (listed on the following page) have an 
ample supply right now. So get a demonstration today. 
And give yourself some good news in home heating 
for a change. Kero-Sun, Inc., Kent, CT 06757. 
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The good news in home heating. 
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See the Kero-Sun Portable Heaters at these dealers: 
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‘The Cuban Refugees Move On 





hortly after dawn one day last week 
city workers began pulling down the 
olive-drab tents under elevated Interstate 
| 95in downtown Miami. The campsite had 
| temporarily been home to a total of 4,000 


(River Camp) also had been an eyesore 
and health menace because of its exposed 
electrical wiring, plugged storm drains, 
filthy toilets and tainted food. By sunset, 
the last tent was down, and the remain- 
ing 750 residents had been taken away 
by bus. Left behind were a dozen Span- 
ish names spray-painted on the thick con- 
crete highway supports. 

At Fort McCoy, Wis., scene of repeat- 
ed fights and homosexual rapes among 
some of the toughest refugees from Cuba, 
120 young men packed their meager pos- 
sessions in plastic garbage bags, boarded 
Greyhound buses, and then sat for 4% 
hours while repairs were made to their 
chartered Boeing 737—the only hitch in 
the evacuation of Fort McCoy. By week’s 
end nearly all 3,000 refugees were gone. 
Meanwhile, at Indiantown Gap Military 
Reservation in Pennsylvania, about 2,500 





cardboard cartons for a similar journey 
this week. 

Most of the Cubans had a common 
destination: Fort Chaffee, Ark., where the 
Carter Administration has decided to 
consolidate some 10,000 refugees who ar- 
rived during the 159-day boatlift and have 
not yet been settled. The boatlift ended 
two weeks ago, when Cuban President 
Fidel Castro closed the port of Mariel. Al- 
together, 125,262 Cuban men, women and 
children fled to the U.S. during the boat- 
lift. Most of them quickly began new lives 
with the help of relatives already in the 
U.S. and private sponsors. The remainder 
are chiefly young men with little English 
or job skills—and little prospect for leav- 
ing Fort Chaffee any time soon. Said Art 
Brill, an official of the State Department’s 
Cuban-Haitian Task Force: “They are be- 
yond the cuddly age, so to speak.” 

Indeed, as they arrived at the Army 
base, which is now surrounded by 11-ft. 
chain-link fences topped by 2-ft. coils of 
razor-sharp barbed wire, they were told 
that each would soon receive winter cloth- 
ing from the Red Cross: a quilted jacket, 
leather shoes with crepe soles, two plaid 
flannel shirts, two pairs of thick jeans, 
gloves and a brightly colored stocking cap. 
They also found the authorities deter- 
mined to maintain tight discipline with 
the help of 1,000 Army guards and 350 ci- 
vilian officers, most of them from the U.S. 
Park Police. “El Bulevar,” the black mar- 
ket where Cubans gambled and traded 
clothes and cigarettes all summer, has 
been shut down. The worst troublemakers 





Cuban refugees. But Campamento del Rio | 


Cubans were loading their belongings into | 








have been confined to heavily guarded ar- 


To Fort Chaffee, with little hope of leaving soon 


eas to prevent them from molesting other 
refugees or escaping. 

At the insistence of Arkansas Gov- 
ernor Billy Clinton, the State Depart- 
ment’s Cuban-Haitian Task Force will 
not send more than 10,000 refugees to 
Fort Chaffee. Any overflow from the oth- 
er camps is supposed to be sent to Puerto 
Rico, where 250 Navy Seabees last week 
were constructing shelters for up to 5,000 
refugees at Fort Allen, an old military 
base 40 miles southwest of San Juan. Puer- 





| aided 55,000 refugees in beginning new 
lives in the U.S. To help, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has increased its resettlement aid 
from $300 per refugee to as much as 
$2,000. At Fort Chaffee, the refugees will 
be given crash English language courses 
and training in such necessary skills as 
shopping in American supermarkets. 
Still, warned David Lewis, who heads the 
Catholic Conference office at Fort Chaf- 
fee, there are no short cuts. Said he: “At 
the current rate, we will have to continue 
our work into next year.” 


The charities are only beginning to deal 
with the problem of refugees who can- 
not make a success of their new lives. 
So far, there have been only about 5,000 





Their olive-drab tents dismantled, Cuban refugees wait for buses in Miami 
Says a State Department official: “They are beyond the cuddly age, so to speak.” 





to Rico has sued to stop the transfer, ar- 
guing that Fort Allen has inadequate sew- 
age and water purification plants and 
antiquated electrical systems. 


uerto Rican officials fear that the Cu- 
bans may become as big a headache 
for them as they were for Miami’s Dade 
County, where many schools may have 
to hold double sessions to accommodate 
the children of refugees who settled in the 


county. Jackson Memorial, the county’s | 


only public hospital, is so overcrowded 
that its maternity ward has put 20 new 
mothers on stretchers in the halls. Police 
report that chiefly because of the refu- 
gees, the crime rate in Miami's Little Ha- 
vana has soared: robbery was up 775% 
and assault up 109% over the previous 
summer. Dade County jail is jammed with 
prisoners, many of them refugees. 

The task of resettling the remaining 
refugees has been undertaken by seven 
private relief agencies, including the U.S. 
Catholic Conference, which already has 





refugees who have returned to agencies 
for help, but the number is expected to 
grow. Even some of the most ambitious 
Cubans have found the adjustment to 
the U.S. extremely difficult. One exam- 
ple is Amado Benitez, 29, who found a 
home in Chicago with his half sister just 
two days after his arrival in Florida five 
months ago. A professional welder, Ben- 
itez went looking for a job, but he could 
not find one because of his lack of Eng- 
lish and the city’s high unemployment. 
To make matters worse, his immigra- 
tion papers authorize employment only 
until Jan. 15. Meanwhile, like most oth- 
er Cuban refugees, he is ineligible for 
welfare. Trapped in this legal limbo and 
unwilling to burden his half sister any 
longer, Benitez is now sleeping on a cot 
in an unheated garage, living on earn- 
ings from odd jobs and handouts from 
| friends. Says he: “It’s starting to get 
cold.” —By Ellie McGrath. Reported 
by Steven Holmes/Chicago and Robert C. 
Wurmstedt/Fort Chaffee 
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Even then, the work will not be over. | 
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The Blitz Bogs Down 








Tran halts the Iragi advance and turns the war into a punishing stalemate 


Iraq’s thrust into Iran 
came to a stuttering halt 
last week as both sides 
dug in and a rocking, 
punishing kind of stale- 
mate set in. The enemies 
exchanged thundering 
barrages of artillery across the Shatt 
al Arab estuary. Iraqi infantrymen intent 
on consolidating their sliver of captured 
Iranian territory took heavy losses in 
hand-to-hand fighting for possession of 
three key towns and a vital port instal- 
lation. Iranian Phantom fighter-bombers 
streaked low under the radar in deep pen- 
etration raids all the way to the . 
enemy capital of Baghdad. Beneath 

the orange fireballs and black smoke | 
gushing from bombarded storage | 
tanks, the oil refining and shipping 
facilities of both countries suffered 
such severe damage that years of re- 
construction, and billions of dollars, 
might be required to restore them. 
Through it all, with no realistic pros- 
pect for a cessation of hostilities in 
sight, the conflict showed signs of 
turning into a prolonged, possibly no- 
win war of attrition. 

A series of well-meaning appeals 
for a cease-fire and parallel at- 
tempts at peacemaking—by the |} 
United Nations, by the fraternity | 
of Islamic countries and by some 
of the frightened nations bordering | 
on the war—got nowhere. Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein, declar- | 
ing he had achieved his military 
goals and was ready to negotiate, 
announced a unilateral cease-fire. 
The aroused Iranians paid no at- | 
tention. On Sunday, as the cease- - 
fire went into effect, Tehran’s jets | 
attacked Baghdad and other cities 
in Iraq. 

Nonetheless, a palpable, if ten- 
uous, sense of relief was felt in the 
international community—most of 
all when Tehran formally pledged 
“to spare no effort” to keep open 
the Strait of Hormuz, through 
which passes 40% of the Western 
world’s oil. In fact, tanker traffic 
was moving through the strait safe- 
ly, even if on a reduced scale. Con- 
cluded U.S. Secretary of State 
Edmund Muskie hopefully: “The 
broader risks seem to have dimin- 
ished somewhat. And I would hope 
they will continue in this direction.” 

Iraq’s initial blitz had clearly 





failed to produce anything like the swift 
and easy victory that Baghdad may have 
anticipated. Iraq evidently miscalculated 
Iran’s military resilience. After an initial 
withdrawal in the face of the Iraqis’ sur- 
prise invasion along a 500-mile front, Iran 
rebounded with a vengeance. Iraqi claims 
about the capture of four cities inside 
Iran’s oil-rich Khuzistan province in the 
first week of fighting proved to be em- 
barrassingly premature. While Iranian 
main forces, an amalgam of Islamic Rev- 
olutionary Guards, border guards and 
army troops, took on the Iraqi regulars, 
some of the Iranian heavy artillery be- 
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gan to arrive from as far away as Mash- 
had near the Soviet border. At week’s end 
Iranian forces appeared to have built up 
sufficient strength for counterattacks and, 
according to Tehran, a paratroop drop for 
the defense of Khorramshahr. 

The Iranian air force appeared to 

have superiority in the skies, just as the 
Iranian navy appeared to be master of the 
Strait of Hormuz, and the gulf as well. Ira- 
nian Phantoms, flying in formations of 
two or three, darted through the air with 
near impunity. Early in the week, two of 
the U.S.-built fighter-bombers swept un- 
detected over the heart of Baghdad in 
broad daylight and bombed Iraq’s 
controversial French-built nuclear 
research center. The bombs missed 
the $275 million reactor itself, but ac- 
cording to foreign eyewitnesses, they 
destroyed a number of auxiliary facil- 
ities at the center and inflicted large 
numbers of casualties. 
As though in revenge for the Iraqi 
bombing of Kharg Island, Iran’s 
main outlet for oil, the week before, 
the Iranians also launched repeated 
bombing raids against the refineries 
of Basra, the pumping stations 
4 around Kirkuk and Mosul, and the 
oil port of Fao at the mouth of Shatt 
al Arab. Tehran even sent a few of 
its sophisticated U.S.-made F-14s 
into the war; they were flown spar- 
ingly, but according to Iranian re- 
ports their Phoenix air-to-air mis- 
siles succeeded in downing more 
than a dozen Iraqi MiG-23s. 


till, there could be no deny- 
ing that Iraq was in control 
of a 30-mile swatch of Ira- 
nian territory east of the 
Shatt al Arab, the 120-mile-long 
border waterway that empties into 
the Persian Gulf. There, on the 
ground, the rival forces were locked 
in battle at four critical locations: 
>» At strategic Khorramshahr, 
scene of the heaviest fighting, where 
after uninterrupted artillery bom- 
bardment, elite Iraqi special forces 
continued to pour in against Ira- 
nian Revolutionary Guards and the 
arriving Iranian regulars. 
> In the nearby oil-refining center 
of Abadan, which Iraqi infantry 
columns were seeking to encircle 
with the aid of heavy artillery fired 
across the Shatt al Arab from the 
town of Sieba one mile away. 
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> In the provincial capital of Ahwaz, 60 
miles north, where Iranian defenders with 
strong air support were keeping massed 
ranks of Iraqi tanks and artillery guns 
pinned down 14 miles outside the city 
> And finally, in Dezful, a key military 
base and oil station, where the Iranians 
were successfully frustrating an Iraqi bid 
to vanquish the town and prepare for a 
possible pincer assault on Ahwaz 
Throughout the week, the Iraqis 
poured reinforcements through the cap- 
tured Iranian border town of Qasr-e-Shi- 
rin into the crucial southern theater where 
Iran’s major oil facilities are situated. In 
the welter of claim and counterclaim, for 
example, the Iraqi officers repeatedly said 
their forces were on the verge of captur- 
ing Khorramshahr. Tehran called that 
particular claim a “hallucination” and in- 
sisted instead that the Iraqis were being 
forced to withdraw, leaving behind 16 
tanks and armored personnel carriers and 
abundant stocks of ammunition. The 
truth, as foreign observers were able to es- 
tablish at the scene, appeared to lie some- 
where in between (see box) 
The Iraqi war plan appar- 
ently hinged on seizing enough 
Iranian territory in an initial 
strike to use as a bargaining chip 
in its efforts to regain sovereign- 
ty over the Shatt al Arab, which 
it had agreed to share with Iran 
in a 1975 agreement with the 
Shah. Perhaps for that reason, 
President Saddam Hussein not 
only responded favorably to a 
U.N. Security Council vote call- 
ing for an end to hostilities, but 
also issued his own “unilateral” 
offer of a four-day cease-fire. Ira- 
nian President Abolhassan Ban- 
isadr replied to the U.N. plea 
with a scornful insistence that 
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his country would not consider a cease-fire 
“so long as Iraq is in violation of our ter- 
ritorial sovereignty.” A peace-seeking ef- 
fort by Pakistan President Mohammed 
Zia ul-Haq, who had been dispatched to 
the two capitals by the 42-nation Islamic 
Conference, also came to naught. Report- 
ing on his mission, General Zia expressed 
the hope that “peace, while it may not be 
at hand, was still within reach,” but no 
combatant expected to experience it soon 

Even as hopes for an early cessation 
of hostilities faded, so did fears that the 
conflagration could spread to neighboring 
Arab gulf states or even escalate into a 
confrontation between the superpowers. 
Responding to Saudi Arabia’s fears of pos- 
sible spillover attacks against Middle East 
oilfields, the U.S. lent Riyadh four AWAC 
(Airborne Warning and Control System) 
electronic-surveillance planes. Mindful 
that Iran might misinterpret the gesture 
as an act of pro-Iraqi collusion, Muskie 
wrote a letter to Banisadr re-emphasizing 
US. neutrality. Indeed, Iran promptly de- 
nounced the action as “provocative.” As 


lraqi artillery firing on Iranian positions 


Flames from oil storage tanks light up the night sky of Baghdad after Iranian air attack sets refinery ablaze 
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usual, it did not help the hostage prob- 
lem. Iran’s parliament, the Majlis, put a 
seven-member commission of hard-liners 
in charge of the hostage question and also 
voted unanimously against any hostage 
negotiations for the present 


n the Iranian side of the conflict, 
the mood could not have been 
more warlike. At the militant ex- 
hortations of the Ayatullah Ru- 
hollah Khomeini, the whole country ral- 
lied enthusiastically behind the govern- 
ment. Huddled in the dim light of candles 
during a blackout, Iranians listened over 
their radios to the 80-year-old revolution- 
ary leader implore them to “resist with 
dignity and courage” and fight until the 
“infidels” had been driven not only from 
Iran but also from Iraq. When Palestine 
Liberation Organization Chief Yasser 
Arafat showed up on a self-appointed me- 
diation mission, Khomeini refused even 
to see him. And when Cuban President 
Fidel Castro sent a message urging Iran’s 
acquiescence in a cease-fire, Prime Min- 
ister Mohammed Ali Raja’i re- 
_torted contemptuously: “What 
<do you [Cubans] think Iran is? 
» A lackey of the superpowers? 

By midweek 47,000 reserv- 
Eists had reported for duty in re- 
~sponse to President Banisadr’s 
ecall-up of the class of 1977-78 
In cars and pickup trucks and 
on motorbikes, thousands of 
gsmall armed militia groups 

headed toward the front. Civil- 
ians organized convoys of food. 
clothing, medicine and fuel. As 
each newly formed battalion set 
off, townspeople showered it 
with flowers and made it pass 
under a copy of the Holy Koran 

a Persian tradition aimed at 
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exorcising evil. With stoic fatalism the 
young bride of a soldier who had just left 
for the fighting remarked: “Life is a bor- 
rowing from God. It must be returned to 
him when he so wants.” 

Three Iranian photographers who 
traveled to the front last week reported 
that Iran was conducting a double war: a 
regular campaign by the armed forces, 
and a “people’s war.”* Local defense coun- 
cils organized teams of civilian guerrillas, 
armed with homemade grenades, rifles 
and Molotov cocktails. Said one youthful 
warrior: “Iraqis have never seen this type 
of war. They still cannot figure out how es- 
sentially unarmed men can beat tanks. 
O.K. They shoot us—one, two, three or 
ten. But finally, we set the tank ablaze, 
drag them out and tear them to pieces. 
They have seen it happen to their col- 
leagues. They try to avoid it themselves.” 





On the Iraqi side, the government’s 
radio and television sustained a compa- 
rable campaign of martial enthusiasm. 
Like Khomeini, President Saddam Hus- 
sein went on television to address his na- 


tion in his field marshal’s uniform. “Our | 


army has reached its goals,” Saddam 
boasted. “The time is over,” he said, 
“when Iran acted as watchdog of the gulf. 
We are the swords of the Arab people.” 
Yet, in some passages, the address was cu- 
riously low-keyed and Saddam otherwise 
displayed little of his usual bravado, At 
times his voice quaked as he sipped ner- 
vously from a glass of water. 

It was also a fact that food and fuel 
supplies were running short in some Iraqi 
cities. The nightly blackouts made a flash- 
light a precious commodity. Baghdad ex- 
perienced repeated power failures as a re- 





in Basra: “Last week our lives were not 
too affected, and most people thought of 
this as a just and honorable war that was 
even kind of exhilarating. Now we are 
Starting to find out about the hard times 
it can bring.” 


aghdad hospitals took in hundreds 

of military and civilian casualties 

of the bombings. Teams dug net- 

works of trenches around public 

buildings to provide cover for further 

raids. The war's toll was also beginning 

to be reckoned in terms of the flag-cov- 

ered coffins that slow caravans of small 

white trucks carried into Baghdad from 
the front. 

Most analysts agreed that in his mil- 

itary planning, Saddam Hussein had se- 

| riously miscalculated on several counts: 


sult of the Iranian bombings. Said a doctor | 1) The Iraqis were said to have expected 
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traqi tanks and (left) an armored personnel carrier move up into offensive positions during the invasion of lran’s Khuzistan province 





The Road to Khorramshahr 


Iraqi military authorities suddenly limited the war zone to 
visiting journalists last week. Though there was no official ex- 
planation, the motive seemed obvious: in the space of little more 
than a week, an apparently unstoppable Iraqi advance had, in 
fact, been halted and transformed into a stalemate in which the 
Iranians were more than holding their own. Before the ban, 
TIME Correspondent William Drozdiak was able to catch the 
change in the war firsthand in repeated visits to Basra, and 
near Khorramshahr in occupied Iran. His report. 


espite the shrill peal of air-raid sirens regularly echoing 

throughout the port of Basra early last week, the absence 
of air strikes for four days had nurtured a languid mood among 
the Iraqi soldiers and civilians in the town. Troops from the 
front lines recounted boastful tales of Iranians fleeing before 
their artillery barrages, while the television pumped out scenes 
of Iraqi attacks to martial music and announced the claim 
that Ahwaz, 45 miles into Iran, had just been captured. ‘““May- 
be tomorrow, maybe the next day,”’ boasted Captain Abu Ra- 
shid, beaming proudly in his black beret and crisp green fa- 
tigues. “But victory will be ours.” 

That serene fagade was shattered moments later. At pre- 
cisely 12 noon, the windowpanes in the Shatt al Arab Hotel 
were blasted by a concussive boom. As explosion after ex- 
plosion followed, everyone in the lobby dived to the floor or 
huddled next to pillars for protection from the surprise raid 
by two Iranian Phantoms skimming 100 yds. above the port 
In less than a minute it was over. We poured outside and 
crossed a rickety wooden bridge to view the damage: just 300 
yds. away on Sinbad Island, bright orange flames and thick 
black smoke curled from a coastal dredging vessel that had 
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traqi patrol creeps forward in occupied tran 


been nearly cut in half by a direct hit. Fire engines raced to 
the scene and sprayed water and foam to prevent the flames 
from spreading to nearby military craft 

That bold Iranian air strike served as a sobering harbin- 
ger of Iraq’s shifting fortunes in the war. We saw a number of 
subsequent attacks by the Phantoms on oil installations around 
Basra. Swooping in low to avoid radar detection, they dodged 
Iraqi efforts to bring them down with Soviet-made surface-to- 
air missiles (SAMS) that invariably fizzled off in erratic curves 
and exploded aimlessly in the desert dust. Soon there was ev- 
idence that the ground war was also beginning to go less well 
than the Iraqis had anticipated. Iraqi ground forces had staked 
early claims to victory in their advance toward Khorramshahr; 
along with four other Western correspondents, I went to see 
how, in fact, the week-old campaign was faring 

The journey began with a brief ferry trip across the Shatt 
waterway, then a hired taxi to Khorramshahr. Crossing a flat, 
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that soon after their attack, anti-Kho- 
meini exiles would mount a coup in Teh- 
ran; it did not take place. 2) The Iraqis 
believed that the U.S. embargo on spare 
parts had totally incapacitated the Ira- 
nian air force; this proved completely 
wrong. Said one observer: “Even if the 
Iranians cannibalized half their air force 
to keep the other half in the air, they 


the Iragis’.” 3) The Iraqis assumed they 
would receive the support of the estimat- 
ed two million Arabs living in Iran’s 
| Khuzistan province; in fact, the Khuzis- 
tan Arabs, who are Shi‘ite Muslims, were 
inclined to rise to the defense of Tehran 
4) The Iraqis underestimated the Iranian 
will to fight; indeed, the Iraqi attack gal- 
vanized Iran with an internal political 
unily not seen since the overthrow of the 
Shah and prompted Khomeini himself to 
call it a “blessing in disguise.” 
Tehran also announced the establish- 


would have an air force much better than | 






ment of a headquarters for a new orga- 
nization called the “Islamic Revolution 
of Iraq,” with the avowed purpose of fo- 
menting subversion against Baghdad. In 
its first communiqué, the group called on 
the 40,000 Muslim Shi'ites who were ex- 
pelled from Iraq last March to join Ira- 
nians in their “holy war.” 

For that matter, the Iranians had 
not yet committed all of the advanced 
weaponry that they were known to pos- 
sess—such as a large number of U.S.- 
supplied surface-to-surface missiles. The 
question was whether they were still be- 
ing kept under wraps because of a lack 
of spare parts and skilled personnel, or 
because of a strategic calculation. If 
they were being kept in reserve for fu- 
ture offensives, then the Iraqis might 
yet face further unpleasant military sur- 
prises. —8y Margverite Johnson. Reported 
by William Stewart/Baghdad and Wilton 
Wynn/Beirut 
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Rubble of houses in Abadan (above); Iraqi forces advancing on Khorramshahr (below left); and a Soviet-built SAM near Baghdad 
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dusty plain, laden with mud-camouflaged 
military vehicles, our party reached the 
Iraq-Iran border post of Shalamche. 
There, eight miles from Khorramshahr, 
dozens of 130mm artillery guns were hun- 
kered down in a vast arc, pelting the Ira- 
nian-held port with booming shells. 

A solicitous Iraqi lieutenant offered 
tea, grapes and bread while taking down 
our names, blood types and the publica- 
tions we represented, Amid the rubble of 
the customs office destroyed in the early 
days of the Iraqi advance, the soldiers dis- 
played their war booty. One favorite item 
was a poster of Khomeini’s stern visage 
inscribed with the quotation: VIET NAM 
HAS DISGRACED THE UNITED STATES, THE 
GREAT SATAN. His face had been slashed 
by bayonets. 


he Iraqis pointed out a baggage- 
oD tespoctive room filled with crates of 
ammunition abandoned by fleeing Irani- 
ans; a nearby ditch was filled with Iranian 
rifle cartridges and grenades. Iraqi pri- 
vates offered gifts of captured Iranian 
coins, scarves and Khomeini posters as souvenirs. A burly cap- 
tain called attention to the wisps of smoke above Khorram- 
shahr and predicted that in a day or so we would be able to re- 
turn to report its final capture. He waved farewell and called in 
halting English: “See you in Tehran.” 

Three days later, we crammed into camouflaged vans for 
what we thought would be that ride into captured Khorram- 
shahr. But at the same Shalamche border post little of the ear- 
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| lier cockiness remained. A grimy, obvi- 
ously exhausted major just returned from 
door-to-door fighting admitted: “We had 
very few casualties until we went into the 
Streets today. But this morning we took 
heavy losses.” Iraqi troops had encircled 
the town and were shelling the center, but 
pockets of Iranian revolutionary guards 
were holding out with martyr-like zeal. 

Clearly visible from the Shalamche 
frontier were ominous puffs of dust kicked 
up by incoming Iranian fire a mile away. 
After some consultations, Iraqi officers 
agreed to let our three-van entourage en- 
ter the Khorramshahr. area with a mili- 
tary escort leading the way. As we sped 
down the road to the embattled town, past 
several hulks of bombed military vehicles 
smoking in the ditches, artillery fire hit 
close by. 

No more than a thousand yards into 
Iran, our escort truck was struck, burst 
into flames and overturned. Artillery 
shells exploded on both sides of the road 
as we clambered out of the vans and hit 
the dirt. At the same time, the Iraqi driv- 
ers furiously swung their vehicles around to head back. Shells 
hissed past us as we darted to the vans, whose drivers were so 
stricken with terror that they were accelerating to get out of 
range even before everyone could climb into the vehicles. As 
the diminished convoy raced back to the border, the raining 
shells receded in the distance. Clearly, the Iraqis did not yet 
own the road to Khorramshahr, and the Iranians had every in- 
tention of keeping it that way. 
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Le gas goes slowly. The car doesnt. 


iA Renault Le Car gets you from point A to point B 
W/ economically. Without taking all day to do it. 

It has the economy to give you G0 estimated mpg/40 
highway estimate.* But it also has the performance to let 
you pass more than just gas stations. 

Of course, Le Car gets you around curves as nimbly as 
down straightaways. With front wheel drive, road-hugging 
Michelin radials, and rack and pinion steering Mofor 
Trend describes as “oh, so light and easy.” 

For potholes that can’t be maneuvered around, four- 
wheel independent suspension and a long wheelbase give 
you what Motor Trend calls 


And when you leave the highway and head for the city, 
Motor Trend says,“the combined capabilities of the steer- 
ing, brakes, and sus- 


pension make inner- 
city motoring with 40 HWY. EST. mi 
Le Car an effortless EST. MPG s 


experience.” 

Visit one of the more than 1100 Renault and American 
Motors dealers from coast to coast. For a car that makes 
your gas go slowly. Without doing the same to you. 


*Remember: Compare these 1980 EPA estimates to estimated mpg for other cars 
Your mileage may vary, depending on speed, trip length, and weather. Your actual 


z A ne highway mileage will probably be lower. California excluded 
“a bump-smoothing ride like no 198] data not available at time of publication 


More than just economy 
at American Motors 8 
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At the ready: standing in a military Land Rover, Saudi Arabia's King Khalid reviews troops of his national guard 





On the Fretful Sidelines. 





The gulf states: caught in a crossfire of conflicting allegiances 


attack on Iran two weeks 
ago, the other Arab 
states were rooting for an 
Iraqi victory, almost like 
sO many partisan soccer 
fans. Once again Arab 
legions were marching off to war, this time 
not against Israel but against the Persians, 
who, though Muslims, are ancient foes of 
the Arabs. The prospect of a quick and de- 
cisive victory seemed at hand, and happy 
Arab throngs gathered at bazaars, coffee 
houses and street corners to listen to ra- 





on their Arab brothers. 

Some Arab leaders made it obvious 
which side they were on. Saudi Arabia’s 
King Khalid phoned Iraqi President Sad- 
dam Hussein to express support for his 
battle against “the enemies of the Arab 
people,” according to Iraqi reports. Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein publicly applauded 
the attack. Kuwait's official news agen- 
cy, which reflects the views of the ruling 
family, adopted a hawkish, pro-Iraq 
stand. To varying degrees, Qatar, Kuwait, 
the United Arab Emirates and Oman all 
jumped on the Iraqi bandwagon. 

But life very quickly became consid- 
erably more complicated. It was soon ap- 
parent that there was no compelling cause 
for Arab jubilation at Iran’s expense and 
that hopes for a swift Iraqi conquest were 
exaggerated. The Iranians, recovering 
from the surprise attack and beginning 
to fight back, promptly advised everybody 
in earshot—and within range of their fleet 
of Phantom jets—that overt support of 
Iraq would be considered a hostile act, 
and implied that the fragile and exposed 
oil facilities of the gulf states would be 
the first Iranian targets. 








to send the gulf states scuttling for the 
shelter of avowed neutrality. Saudi Arabia 
immediately contradicted Iraq and insist- 
ed that King Khalid’s phone call had ex- 
pressed only his “concern and good broth- 
erly feelings” for Iraq and prayed to “God 
Almighty to grant what is best for our 


In the first flush of Iraq’s | 


dio reports of Iraqi triumphs and cheer | 


That growl from Tehran was enough 


Arab and Muslim world.” Kuwait’s ruling 
Emir, Sheik Jaber al Ahmed al Sabah, im- 
plored both combatants to pursue peace- 
making channels. Like Kuwait, both Bah- 
rain and the U.A.E. denied reports that 
they had allowed the Iraqi air force to use 
their bases and adamantly insisted that 
they too were strictly neutral. 

As the war settled into an apparent 
stalemate, there was an agonizing reap- 
praisal of the stakes for all the countries in 
the region. None of the neighboring gulf 
countries has an army or air force to 
match Iraq’s or Iran’s in size. Many of the 
region’s rulers fear that the longer the war 
continues, the higher the risk that their 
| small nations will somehow be drawn into 
it. Worse still, the gulf states fear that the 
Western powers could feel compelled to 
step in to protect their vital oil supplies. 

Every scenario in the unpredictable 
conflict seems to confront them with a dif- 
ferent tangle of crossed purposes and con- 


| 








An Omani patrol boat in the Strait of Hormuz 
The big fear is that Iran might last out. 











fused allegiances. Conservative monar- | 


chies like Saudi Arabia have found 
themselves on the side of what has been a 
radical revolutionary regime in Baghdad. 
On the other hand, militant governments 
like those of Syria and Libya lean toward 
once despised Iran. “The Arab world is 
frustrated and troubled,” said one U:S. in- 
telligence analyst. “The moderate states 
especially see threats all around them.” 


or most, the principal menace is Iran. 
One reason is oil—the only source of 
wealth for many of these nations. The 
two-week-old war had shown dramatical- 
ly what vulnerable targets oil installations 
can be. The gulf states fear that the Aya- 





| tullah, rather than accept defeat, might 


choose to go out with a big bang by bomb- 
ing the oil fields up and down the gulf. At 
the same time, Arab countries tremble 
over the possible repercussions from Kho- 
meini’s Shi'ite Muslim fanaticism; most of | 
the gulf rulers are Sunni Muslims presid- 
ing over nations with Shi'ite minorities 
that may be susceptible to the Ayatullah’s 
political influence. For most of the gulf 
states, it is a no-win situation; an outright 
victory by either Iraq or Iran would cre- 
ate a too powerful neighbor, while a pro- 
tracted stalemate could build pressure to 
expand the conflict. 

The most fretful country is Saudi Ara- 


| bia, the largest OPEC producer. Saudi lead- 





ers suspect that Khomeini was behind the 
seizure of the Sacred Mosque in Mecca 
last year, as well as subsequent distur- 
bances among Shi‘ites in their oil-rich 
Eastern province. In defense of their oil, 
the Saudi government last week put in a 
quick but urgent request for new military 
hardware from the U.S. Washington sent 
four highly sophisticated surveillance air- 


| craft, which are known as AWACS and 


carry radar equipment sensitive enough to | 
detect both high- and low-level bombers 
more than 230 miles away. 

Western intelligence officers believe 
that the Saudis, at least in the early days 


| of the war, covertly cooperated with Iraqi 


forces to the extent of giving them the use | 
of base facilities and transit rights for war- | 
planes. That aid and comfort is thought to 
have dried up as the safety of the oil was 
placed above the desire to punish Iranian | 
mullahs. 
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otice the changes in this series of paintings done in the last five years of Van Gogh's life. 
His style, the colors he used reflect his growing self-awareness. The final self-portrait was 
painted just months before his suicide. 
In his brief career, spanning only 10 years, Vincent Van Gogh produced a torrent of work. | fe = 
Close to 1,700 of his works survive. Yet he sold only one painting in his lifetime, and that for an 
equivalent of only $80. BOOKS 
Today, he is an acknowledged master of modern art. (At least one of his paintings sold for 
over $1 million.) Yet during his life, he so belittled himself that he signed his work merely 
“Vincent” 
tually attacked his canvases, painting rapidly to 
capture what he saw, what he felt, despite recurrent fits 


He found truth in dreams, memories, 
phantoms, hallucinations. 

As you go through this fascinating, colorful 

book. you'll understand how Van Gogh devel- 

oped his unique style: paint applied in thick 

of illness and despair. In a sense, his landscapes, figures, interiors and 

sull lifes are self-portraits, as well. 

The World of Van Gogh introduces you to the 

Time-Life LIBRARY OF ART. VV 
To have a clearer understanding of art, to know what to look for 

when you stand before a painting—you will appreciate how well 


impasto, broad strokes and swirling halos 
Time-Lire Boos shows the way in these volumes. 
Written in informal, narrative style by distinguished art 














around a source of light. 
In reading The World of Van Gogh as our 

guest, you will learn how he tned to express 

historians, they give you a complete introduction to the 

— artists and trends of each epoch in the world’s ° a 

(00-year heritage of fine art. : 

Each volume centers about a major artist: L 18 Li, ] 1C en 

Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Titian, Vermeer, Cezanne, 


“the terrible passions of humanity” How he vir- 
Matisse, Picasso... his time, his world, his influence. 





These are 914 x 12'4 inch volumes, almost 200 pages each, e | 
with over 100 fine, detailed reproductions per volume, about half in color. They are | 
beautifully bound, and each comes with a protective slipcase. The TiME-LIFE 1 i } r S¢ | 
LipRARY OF ART is available to you—volume by volume—each for only $12.95 plus 
shipping and handling. Surely, one of the best values in all art publishing. } 


¢ invite you to enjoy The World of Van Gogh for 10 days’ free ] f- . ? 
examination. - 
If it doesn’t excite you and please you, send it back. If you decide to Se por ia Aits e 
keep it, pay just $12.95 plus 6 and handling, and we will send you 
other volumes in the Time-Lire LipRARY OF ART, a new one approximately every 


other month with the same examination privilege. And no obligation to purchase. 
Why not send the card today? 
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Our idea of a bright idea is one 
that gives you a little something extra 

Take this Magnavox TV set, 
for example. It includes a bright idea 
called a High Resolution Filter. 

It gives you a 25% sharper, crisper, 
clearer color picture than TV sets that 
don't have it. You see, picture clarity is 
determined by resolution lines, and our 
filter actually delivers 25% more of 
them than ordinary, unfiltered TV sets. 

But that’s not all that’s bright about 
Magnavox. We offer you precise 
computer tuning; just touch a button 
and your picture's locked in. We've 
improved our TV sound. And we give 
you the dependability that’s made 
Magnavox a trusted American brand. 

So see how much clearer sports, 
dramas,news, movies- everything you 
watch-can be on Magnavox TV. 

Just see your local Magnavox 
dealer soon. 





The brightest ideas in the world 
are here to play. 


OOK for the Camel. Its the symbol for handsomely rugged sportswear 
that fits you and your life. Suggested retail price: Camel Twills: $30. Woven Shirt: $25. 
CPO Shirt: $28.50. You'll find them at fine stores everywhere. Or write 
John Henry, 1271 Ave. of Americas, N.Y. 10020. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av 
per cigarette by FTC method 
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Kuwait's leaders, if they choose to vis- 
it their northern border, can see the flames 
of burning Iranian and Iraqi oil installa- 
tions; their nation borders on the war 
zone. Kuwait shares Saudi concerns over 
its own potentially troublesome Shi'ite mi- 
norities. Its protestations of strict neutral- 
ity were not very persuasive; reporters 
crossing the [raqi-Kuwaiti border last 
week counted over 100 gleaming new To- 
yota Landcruisers waiting to roll into Iraq. 
Nevertheless, Kuwait is also understand- 
ably schizophrenic about supporting Iraq 
because of a special problem: Iraq has 
longstanding territorial claims on Kuwait. 
If Iraq were to win the war and emerge as 
a new gulf superpower, logically it would 
not bode well for the Kuwaitis. 

Among the small gulf states, Dubai 
appears to be genuinely neutral, evidently 
because of its large Persian minority. The 
other United Arab Emirates, as well as 
Oman, Qatar and Bahrain, all root under 
their breath for Iraq. Despite apprehen- 
sions about Saddam Hussein's long-term 
military and political ambitions, they 
sense a more imminent threat from Iran. 
Bahrain in particular is nervous about 
Tehran, not only because the mullahs 
have revived ancient Iranian claims to its 
territory but because Bahrain’s Sunni 
Emir rules a population over half of whom 
are Shi‘ites 

The only regional Arab state to sup- 
port Iran was Syria. Relations between 
the two Baathist regimes in Baghdad 
and Damascus have long been antag- 
onistic; Syrian President Hafez Assad is 
known to believe that dissident elements 
within his country are backed by Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and Iraq. Like Iran, Syr- 
ia views the gulf war as an American- 
backed plot that could lead to its en- 
circlement by conservative Arab forces 
Thus the war has intensified Syria’s al- 
| ready nearly paranoiac feeling of iso- 
lation. Assad, who in the past has re- 
jected any formal treaty links with the 
Soviet Union, is scheduled to visit Mos- 
cow this week. He just might be ready 
to sign a friendship treaty with his hosts. 





5 Ee wild cards in the edgy gulf are the 
large guest worker populations of Pal- 
estinians in all the gulf countries. Many 
among them support the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization. Though officially neu- 
tral in the Iraq-Iran conflict because both 
sides have supported it against Israel, the 
P.L.O. is irritated at Iraq for diverting mil- 
itary energies away from Israel. The 
P.L.O is profoundly concerned about po- 
tential Western involvement in the war, 





and its leaders say they could bring retal- | 


iation: saboteurs are said to be standing by 
ready to blow up oil facilities throughout 
the region if the U.S. in particular were to 
try to intervene militarily. No wonder, all 
| things considered, the Iraq-Iran hostilities 
have given their Arab neighbors an un- 
pleasantcaseofnerves. —By Jay Palmer. 
Reported by William Drozdiak/Bahrain and 
Gregory H. Wierzynski/ Washington 














PAKISTAN 
= 
Middleman 


A mission for Zia 


Pakistan’s General Mu- 
hammed Zia ul-Haq has 
attracted controversy 
ever since he seized pow- 
er ina 1977 coup. He has 
been criticized for his re- 
fusal to hold elections. 
His relationship with the U.S. has been 
testy, following his rejection last January 
of a $400 million U.S. military and eco- 
nomic aid package as “peanuts.” How- 
ever miffed, Washington can hardly ig- 
nore the strategic importance of a nation 
that borders on Iran and on a Soviet-oc- 
cupied Afghanistan. Moreover, Zia’s role 
as chairman of the Islamic Conference 
has made him a_ peace-seeking go- 
between in the conflict between Lraq and 


Zia addressing the U.N. General Assembly 





Getting both sides of the story 


Iran. Last week, fresh from his visit to 
the warring capitals, Zia was in the US. 
to address the United Nations General 
Assembly and consult with President Car- 
ter. In New York he met with a group of 
TIME editors to discuss the war and oth- 
er topics. Excerpts: 


On his mission. At the behest of the Is- 
lamic Conference, I went to Tehran and 
Baghdad. I went not as a mediator or 
peacemaker, but on a fact-finding mis- 
sion. I was received cordially and warm- 
ly in Tehran. I huddled with [Iran’s Pres- 
ident Abolhassan] Banisadr and his team 
They gave their side of the story, saying 
that Iraq had violated the 1975 agreement 
[sharing control over the Shatt al Arab be- 
tween Iraq and Iran]. They regarded Iraq 
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| other installations have been damaged. 








as the aggressor and said that they would 
not agree to any cessation of hostilities. 
They were not prepared for any foreign 
mediation, [which] they said could not oc- 
cur so long as each side regards the other 
as the aggressor. They reported on the 
damages they have suffered, including the 
fact that the Abadan refinery is gone, and 


In Baghdad, I heard Iraq's side of the 
story. Iraq contends that Iran also has vi- 
olated the 1975 agreement and interfered 
in Iraq’s internal affairs. They said they 
regarded the Shatt al Arab agreement as 
a humiliation of the Arab people. They 
said they plan to hold no Iranian territory 
except for certain disputed areas 


On U.S. aid. During the visit of [U.S. Na- 
tional Security Adviser Zbigniew] Brze- 
zinski in February, the question arose of 
the U.S.’s providing Pakistan with mil- 
itary hardware. I explained that it is not 
so much a question of specific arms com- 
mitments. What I wanted from the U‘S. 
was a credible commitment to the inde- 
pendence and security of Pakistan. As for 
the $400 million U.S. loan offer, it was 
clearly made with a view toward helping 
the Afghan freedom fighters. Pakistan 
cannot be used as a conduit to Afghan- 
istan. We would be inviting a severe rap- 
ping on the knuckles if we did 


On the Soviet presence in Afghanistan. 
They now have 90,000 troops there. The 
insurgency of the Afghan freedom fight- 
ers is still very much alive. I think the So- 
viets perhaps wanted to settle things in 
Afghanistan in a few months. But now 
they have been there for ten months, and 
the job is still not done 

Pakistan's assistance to the | million 
Afghan refugees in our country has been 
of a humanitarian nature. The Afghan 
freedom fighters are buying arms with 
Arab money and shipping them through 
Pakistan. We have nothing to do with it. 
We cannot seal off the entire 1,400-mile 
border in very rugged terrain. However, 
Pakistan is not supplying these arms, nor 
are the Americans or the Chinese in- 
volved in gunrunning in Afghanistan 





On the prospect of free elections in 
Pakistan. The problem is the lack of a de- 
veloped political system. When you have 
75% illiteracy, when you have cases in 
which money can buy votes, when you 
have a proliferation of small splinter par- 
ties and no tradition of democracy, then 
I believe that the election result can be 
chaos. You [Americans] have a highly de- 
veloped political system. We have a coun- 
try that emerged only 35 years ago, and 
in which there has been only one fair elec- 
tion [in 1970]. The armed forces are the 
only stable element in Pakistan today. Re- 
cently, we have been trying to foster some 
electoral processes at the local level—for 
town councils and such bodies—in order 
to build an edifice for eventual democ- 
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WEST GERMANY 





The Politics of Success 





Cool and steady, Schmidt parries Strauss’s brawny assault 


W ith his bulldog shape and brawling 
style, Franz Josef Strauss was not 
about to win the West German national 
election on looks and charisma. Through- 
out, he had searched for an issue to stir 
| the electorate, something to pinprick the 
lofty image of his telegenic opponent, 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. But every 
time Strauss attacked, Schmidt parried, 
mostly by reminding voters that West 
Germany had never been so prosperous 
or so important in world affairs. “I 
sympathize with Strauss,” said a 
Disseldorf banker. “He has been in 
the impossible position of trying to 
find fault with success.” 

With 70% of the votes counted 
in Sunday’s election, Schmidt and 
his coalition of Social Democrats and 
Free Democrats (SPD-F.D.P.) were 
returned with a majority in the low- 
er house of parliament, the Bun- 
destag, which elects the Chancellor. 
His supporters won 53.1% of the 
vote—42.6% for the SPD and 10.5% 
for the F.D.P.—compared with 44.8% 
for Strauss’s conservative Christian 
Democratic and Christian Social 
Union. Said the victorious Schmidt: 
“I am very satisfied with the 
results.” 

Since 1949 the tiny F_D.P., whose 
members are mostly middle class and 
professional, has been in the crucial 
swing role. By siding again with the 
Social Democrats instead of the con- 
servatives, the Free Democrats 
aimed not only to block the election 
of Strauss, whom they regard as 
an extremist, but also to help Schmidt 
neutralize the left wing of his 
SPD. Said F.D.P. Chairman Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher: “Our mission is 
to ensure government from the cen- 
ter, not from the fringes, left or right.” 

Running ahead of his party as 
usual, Schmidt, 61, had a personal ap- 
| proval rating of 60% going into the 
election. His image was that of ef- 











tional and erratic right-winger. “There is 
a lack of stability in his makeup,” said 
Lawyer Wolfgang Wilde, 40, an indepen- 
dent voter in West Berlin. “Moderate Ger- 
mans feel that he could lead us back to 
cold war confrontation.” 

Desperate for an issue, Strauss zeroed 
in on Schmidt's Ostpolitik of intense di- 
alogue with Moscow, chiding the Chan- 
cellor for reacting cautiously to the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan. He branded 








fective head of government, perhaps 
without peer, and renowned world 
statesman. No matter that he is reserved, 
even chilly. West German voters like 
some distance in their leaders, along with 
stability, firmness and caution. His gov- 
ernment, both at home and abroad, 
Schmidt pledged, would stay “calculable, 
predictable and balanced.” 

Strauss, 65, a highly intelligent career 
politician who served with distinction as 
Defense and Finance Minister, had trou- 
ble building a constituency outside his na- 
tive Bavaria, the heartland of German 
conservatism. He campaigned enthusias- 
tically, wading into crowds and sparring 
with hecklers. But his colorful rhetoric 











him “Moscow's Chancellor,” and charged 
that his policy amounted to “capitulation 
by installments.” When strikes swept 
Poland in August, Strauss challenged 
Schmidt to support the workers openly 
and to make future bank credits condi- 
tional on Warsaw’s honoring the Gdansk 
agreements. Worst of all, Strauss 
charged, the Chancellor was pursuing 
détente at the expense of close ties with 
the U.S. Schmidt responded that he and 
President Carter agreed that the West 
should not interfere in Poland. He also an- 
nounced that he would visit Washington 
in November. Said he: “We are reliable 


tended to reinforce his image as an emo- | allies. We are firmly in the West, but 





possu—sycua @XeCutive in Hamburg: “Strauss can’t 


Helmut Sc 


The Chancellor raises a red carnation during the campaign 
A telegenic politician with an impregnable record. 


we also must protect German interests.” 

Playing on ever present German fears 
of inflation, Strauss tried to make an is- | 
sue of the rising national debt—now | 
$231.8 billion, triple what it was a dec- 
ade ago. Schmidt defended the increase 
as moderate and necessary for the con- 
struction of much needed hospitals, 
schools and low-cost housing. Otherwise, 
Schmidt's economic defense was ironclad: 
inflation is running at a modest 5.1% and 
unemployment is a mere 3.5%. West Ger- 
many relies on oil imports to meet half 
its energy needs, but stockpiles are at a 
record high and the government has 
launched a $4 billion program to spur do- 
mestic coal production. Said a petroleum 





lay a glove on him.” 

Growing ever more desperate, 
Strauss attempted to seize on West 
Germany’s latest terrorist outrage: a | 
bomb blast that had killed 13 per- 
sons and injured 215 at the Oktober- 
fest in Munich. The bomb, according 
to police, had been set by a 21-year- 
old neo-Nazi student who was killed 
in the explosion. Strauss recklessly 
suggested that Interior Minister Ger- 
hart Baum, long a whipping boy of 
conservatives, had been lax in pur- 
suing terrorists and thus bore “heavy 
responsibility” for the tragedy. 


W ith so little in the way of | 
genuine debate, the candi- | 
dates used their speaking skills to 
sling mud at one another. Strauss be- 
littled Schmidt as “Moscow’s tool,” 
“a high-ranking megalomaniac” and 
“fit for a mental institution.” Schmidt 
retaliated by labeling his opponent 
“unstable,” “dishonest” and “dan- 
gerous.”” His invective may have 
been blander, but the Chancellor 
seemed to get the better of the insult- 
fest too. Somehow he managed to 
convey an aura of outraged states- | 
manship while Strauss left an im- 
pression of crassness. Groused 
Strauss: “What it amounts to is that 
Schmidt is a better actor and I am 
a better politician.” 

Schmidt did not formally unveil 
any new policy blueprint for the elec- 
tion, cautiously choosing to run most- 
ly on his record. But he made clear 
that he wants the superpowers to stay out 
of the Iran-Iraq war, an early agreement 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. on lim- 
iting medium-range nuclear weapons, 
more pressure on Israel to accept the 
P.L.O. in Middle East negotiations, and 
increased political and economic cooper- 
ation within the European Community. | 
At home, he recognizes some cracks that 
need caulking: disaffection among youth, 
drug abuse, growing resentment of immi- 
grant workers. But first of all, he has re- 
peatedly indicated, he wants to rein in 
welfare spending and improve military 
preparedness. —By Stephen Smith. Reported 
by Lee Griggs and B. William Mader/Bonn 
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BRITAIN 


World 


“A Triumph for Lunacy” 





Labor lurches leftward in a rowdy party conference 


ooking out over the gilded hall, where 

shouting matches were degenerating 
into fistfights, the conference chairwom- 
an, Lena Jeger, rapped her gavel and 
shook her head like an angry school- 
marm. “This isn’t a football match!” she 
cried over the pandemonium. “We are 
making a spectacle of ourselves!’ So it 
seemed. At the very time when Margaret 
Thatcher's Conservative government was 
slumping and vulnerable to possible at- 
tack, some 1,250 Labor Party delegates 
trekked to the seaside resort of Blackpool 
for their annual conference last week and 
promptly turned their guns on one anoth- 
er. The result was a brutal factional dog- 
fight that even the pro-Labor Daily Mir- 
ror branded “a triumph for lunacy.” 

No one had expected sweetness and 
light. Ever since Labor’s defeat in the 1979 
elections, the party has been riven by 
struggles between its moderate parlia- 
mentary leadership and an increasingly 
radical rank and file. Last week's confer- 
ence proved no exception. Headed by 
Tony Benn, 55, a former viscount who re- 
nounced his title in 1963 in order to re- 
main in the House of Commons, the left 
arrived in Blackpool determined to wrest 
control of the party from its leaders, In 
particular, the militants aimed at three 
longtime objectives: 1) the right to draft 
the party's policy manifesto, which is far 
more binding than a US. party platform; 
2) closer control over M.P.s by their “con- 
stituency parties,” or local committees, 
80% of whose members are leftist mili- 





Leftist Hero Benn issues a challenge 








Down with nukes and the House of Lords. 


















tants; and 3) selection of the party leader 
by the rank and file instead of the M.P.s 

The radicals were emboldened by an 
early victory. A conference vote increased 
their dominance of the National Exec- 
ulive Committee, stacking it 19 to II 
against Party Leader James Callaghan’s 
moderates. The left-wingers later won a 
series of drastic new policy demands 
withdrawal from the European Commu- 
nity, unilateral nuclear disarmament and 
a ban against U‘S. cruise missiles on Brit- 
ish soil. Although a proposal that Britain 
should quit NATO was rejected, the antinu- 
clear pledges would effectively end active 
British participation in the Western mil- 
itary alliance. 

Nothing better illustrated the leftists’ 
mood of triumph than the cheers that 
greeted their hero Benn as he mounted the 
rostrum. “Within days of the election of a 
new government,” the silver-haired radi- 
cal promised, bills would be introduced to 
impose a wealth tax and to nationalize a 
broad spectrum of additional industries, 
from banks to trucking firms. Benn then 
called for the immediate abolition of the 
House of Lords. This could be done, he 
said, simply “by creating 1,000 new peers” 
who could override the existing members 
of the House of Lords and vote the cham- 
ber out of existence. The proposal caused 
Labor M.P.s, including some of Benn’s 
leftist allies, to gasp in disbelief. 


B=": challenge sparked a desperate 
counterattack from the party's right 
wing. Former Education Secretary Shir- 


| ley Williams railed at the “fascism of the 


left,” scoffed at what she called Benn’s 
“rubbish” and delivered an acid putdown: 
“I wonder why Tony is so unambitious 
—it only took God six days to make the 
world.” As militants booed, she issued a 
virtual war cry to fellow moderates: “It’s 
time to come up, to stick your head over 
the parapet and start fighting. Otherwise 
you won't have a party worth the name.” 

Callaghan tried to remain above the 
fray. Amid widespread rumors that he 
would soon step down as party leader, the 
68-year-old former Prime Minister deliv- 
ered what appeared to be a lofty valedic- 
tory. Though he skirted the prickly con- 
stitutional issues that divided the con- 
ference, Callaghan argued strenuously 
against unilateral nuclear disarmament or 
withdrawal from NATO. “I beg of you,” he 
implored. “I don’t believe the Labor 
movement will say, ‘Stop the world, we 
want to get off.’ Most of all, he called for 
harmony. Exclaimed Callaghan: “For 
pity’s sake, stop arguing! The public is cry- 
ing out for unity!” 

But any semblance of unity was shat- 
tered when the conference turned to vote 


on the internal constitutional issues. The | 








first two ballots produced a trade-off: 
the right retained control over the party 
manifesto, while the left won out on its de- 
| mand that M.P.s must submit to renom- 


ination by the constituency parties mid- 


way through their terms 

Bitterness intensified over the ques- 
tion of how the party leader should be cho- 
sen, By a narrow margin, the left stripped 
the Labor M.P.s of their exclusive right 
to choose the leader. The vote prompted 
wild cheering from the open-shirted mil- 
itants. But no flicker of expression be- 
trayed the feelings of Denis Healey, 63, 
the tough former Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whose front-running chances to 
succeed Callaghan were now jeopardized 
by the sudden rules change 

When it came to deciding what kind 
of electoral college would choose the lead- 
er, chaos erupted. Terry Duffy, 58, mod- 
erate head of the huge Union of Engineer- 
ing Workers, urged his membership to 


vote against all the radical proposals. But | 


his angry left wing revolted, and fistfights 
broke out on the conference floor. A com- 
promise formula drafted by the N.E.C. 
was also voted down the following day, 
leaving the question to be decided by a 
special party conference in January 
Thus Callaghan, instead of being al- 
lowed to bow out gracefully, now faces 
fierce pressures from both sides. The left 
wants him to stay on until they can mar- 
| shal their resources for a leader of their 
liking; the right wants him to leave im- 


gives no hints—except to declare open- 
ly, “If Tony Benn is foisted on the 
parliamentary Labor Party, it would be 
a disaster.” —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo/Blackpool 





Moderate Williams marshals the defense 7 





“Time to come up and start Sighting.” 


mediately to get Healey in place as 
leader before the conference. Callaghan 
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CHINA 


It was a sudden, precise blow that was 
to change the course of Chinese history. 
Four powerful members of China's ruling 
Politburo were lured into the Chungnanhai 
compound of Peking’s Forbidden City on 
the pretext that an urgent meeting was 
about to be convened. There, they were 
abruptly arrested and jailed. Quickly, 
newspapers and radio stations were seized; 
key universities, where the four had influ- 
ence, were surrounded by troops. With one 
stroke, the four leaders who had dragged 
China through the horrors of the Cultural 
Revolution had been disposed of and the 
way had been cleared for others to assume 
power. That episode, the arrest of the rad- 











Wall poster in Canton depicts the four being 





skewered for their crimes 


Trying the Gang of Four 


Peking sets out to put the Cultural Revolution in the dock 


plane crash after his attempt failed. But 
now his six co-conspirators, who have 
been jailed for the past nine years, will 
stand formally accused before a military 
court. 

The charges against all ten defendants 
are serious. Lin Biao’s allies will be 
charged with sedition and plotting to kill 
Mao. The Gang of Four will be on the 
block for “conspiracy to overthrow the 
proletarian dictatorship, persecution of 
cadres and the practice of a fascist dic- 
tatorship,” and for trying to “engineer a 
counterrevolutionary armed rebellion.” 

There is little question about the ver- 
dict. Both Party Chairman Hua Guofeng 








ical “Gang of Four,” took place four years 
ago. Last week the Chinese leadership an- 
nounced that the gang is going on trial, and 
thus it appeared that the final act of the 
drama would soon unfold. TIME Peking 
Bureau Chief Richard Bernstein reports: 


Tz trial promised to be a meticulously 
staged affair, by means of which Pe- 
king’s leaders will provide touches of both 
finality and legality to the elimination of 
their once dreaded enemies. The gang will 
be brought before a specially appointed 
35-member tribunal, probably within the 
next month, according to the official an- 
nouncement. At the same time the Chi- 
nese will dispose of another, even older 
bit of unfinished business: the 1971 plot 
in which then Defense Minister Lin Biao 
allegedly tried to assassinate Chairman 

Mao Tse-tung. Lin reportedly died in a 








“Malevolent as a demon, treacherous as a serpent, savage as a mad dog.” 


and former Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping 
have publicly declared the group of four to 
be guilty. In the past, Hua has given assur- 
ance that the four would not be executed. 
But last week official Chinese Spokesman 
Zeng Tao claimed that reports of Hua’s 
remarks “were not entirely accurate” and 
did not rule out the death penalty. 
Execution of the Gang of Four would 
cause little uproar in China. Few would 
rue the demise of the group's leader, Jiang 
Qing, 66, a once sexy, grade-B movie ac- 
tress from Shanghai, who in 1937 crossed 
the country to the Communist revolution- 
ary base in northwest China and prompt- 
ly captured the heart of the young guer- 
rilla leader Mao Tse-tung. Mao's live-in 
arrangement with her—which apparently 
ended a few years before his death in 1976 
—was tolerated by his comrades on the 
condition that he keep his new common- 
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Mao launched China on the chaotic Cul- 
tural Revolution in the mid-’60s, Jiang 
Qing rose to become the shrill tyrant of 
the movement. “Sex,” she once confided 
to American Sinologist Roxane Witke, “is 
engaging in the first rounds. What sus- 
tains interest in the long run is power.” 


Jiang Qing assumed power with the | 


assistance of her three fellow gang mem- 
bers: Yao Wenyuan, 56, a literary critic 
whose extremist articles in the Shanghai 
daily Wen Hui inaugurated the Cultural 
Revolution; Wang Hongwen, 43, a party 
secretary in a Shanghai cotton mill, who 
in 1973 was elevated by Mao to the third 
highest post in the Communist hierarchy; 
and Zhang Chungiao, 69, who helped 
Jiang Qing purge almost the entire cul- 
tural establishment of China. The four in- 
stituted a reign of terror during which 
thousands of writers, artists and scientists 
were so relentlessly persecuted that many 
died or committed suicide. Though the 
Chinese press has exaggerated the gang's 
alleged crimes and blamed nearly all of 
the country’s ills on the quartet, there are 
few schools, institutes or factories where 
at least some people did not lose their 
lives during the Cultural Revolution. 

After her arrest, Jiang Qing became 
the object of one of the most sustained 
and virulent attacks in China’s history. 
She was described by some journals as 
“malevolent as a demon, treacherous as 
a serpent, savage as a mad dog.” Despite 
official claims that the trial is “open,” it 
will be tightly controlled; no foreign ob- 
servers will be permitted, on the grounds 
that the case involves “state secrets.” 


pr is probably fearful that a tru- 
ly open trial would produce a rash of 
potentially embarrassing disclosures. Mao 
had nurtured the group’s members and 
played them off against other factions. 
Even venerated Premier Chou En-lai at 
times cooperated with them. Indeed, the 
excessive length of time needed to pre- 
pare for the case was probably due to in- 
ternal party disagreements over just how 
much the trial should be allowed to re- 
veal. Those who want to limit the pos- 
sible effects on the reputations of Mao and 
Hua are said to have won out. Nonethe- 
less, as one skeptical Chinese intellectual 
put it last week, “No matter how secret 
they keep the trial, everybody knows that 
without Mao there would have been no 
Gang of Four.” 

Even so, the fact that the trial can be 
held at all is an important milestone for 
Chinese leaders eager to distance them- 
selves from the country’s unpleasant re- 
cent past. It also indicates that despite 
some continuing disputes among top lead- 
ers, Peking has become sufficiently sta- 
ble to allow such a delicate matter as the 
sins of the Gang of Four to be aired. Cer- 
tainly, the trial will generate considerable 
excitement among the millions of Chinese 
for whom the Cultural Revolution re- 
mains a vivid memory. a 
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“I started with the phone company 36 years 
ago as a janitor. loday my grandbabyisa 
management trainee. That says a lot about 
my family and the Bell System” john sears 





John Sears and granddaughter Charnette 


“When I started at Pacific as a frame worker. 
Telephone, | didn’t know I was “Now my granddaughter, 
starting a family tradition. That Charnette, is following in her 
was back in 1944. I got out of parents’ footsteps. Three years 
the Army on a Tuesday and ago she started as a directory 
went to work for the telephone _ assistance operator and already 
company that Thursday. she’s in a management training 
“I started as a janitor | program. 
worked hard and by '56 I was “My niece, Lorraine, also 
promoted to heavy duty equip- — works for the company as a 


ment mechanic. That same year processing supervisor in com- 
my daughter, Bobbie, fresh out —_ puter programming. 


of high school, joined the com- “The Bell System has been 
pany as an operator Now she's a_ good to us. When I retired in 
personnel manager. That Bob- 1967, | had worked my way up 
bie’s always been a go-getter So _ to traffic dispatch supervisor. | 
is her husband, Jerry. She met wouldn't have wanted to work 
him at the company. He’s a anywhere else. The rest of the 


methods manager, but he began family feels the same way.” 








Bobbie's hushand, Jerry Redic, 


methods manager for Pacific Telephone 


John’s daughter, Bobbie Redic, 
personnel manager at Pacific Telephone 











John’s niece, Lorraine Williams. 
a Pacific Telephone data processing supervisor 
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The more you travel, the more you entertain, 
the more you need the American Express’ Card. 

Because the American Express Card is 
good for charging almost anything. 

But the American Express Card can do 
far more than charge things. 

For example, no other card has anything 
like the more than 1,000 Travel Service Offices 
of American Express, its subsidiaries and Rep- 
resentatives worldwide. For travel help at home 
and abroad. For help replacing a lost Card fast, 
or even with emergency money. 


* NOT VALID IF CANCELLED OR REVOKED 
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And unlike bank cards, there is no fixed 
limit imposed on your spending with the 
Card. Purchases are approved based on your 
ability to pay, as demonstrated by your spending, 
payment patterns and personal resources. 

So if you want the world’s most respected 
card for travel and entertaining, one that will 
help you manage your money responsibly, here's 
a perfect opportunity to apply. 

If the application is missing, Bmericant 
just phone 800-528-8000 toll-free Fieazness 
and we'll send you another one. 





The American Express Card. Don’t leave home without it, 











Between a Rock and a Hard Case 


Courts for repeat offenders dispense tough, swift justice 


he defendant, 33, stood accused of five 

rapes, with victims ranging from a 
teen-ager to a young mother walking with 
her children in Chicago’s Lincoln Park 
to a 61-year-old woman. After a jury 
found him guilty of the one rape he was 
actually on trial for, Judge Robert Sklo- 
dowski pronounced him a “rape bomb, 
ready to explode at any time.” Sklodow- 
ski handed down the maximum sentence: 
60 years, 30 of which must be served be- 
fore he can be paroled. Such stern pen- 
alties are rare from many judges, but they 
are standard procedure in three court- 
rooms on the fifth floor of a dingy gray 





| on sentences are dealt out 93% of the time 


vy 


The Rock's troika: Thomas Fitzgerald, Robert Sklodowski, Sylvester Close 


Every time one lawyer gets a case there he says to himself. “Oh God. here I go again.” 


stone building on Chicago’s South Mich- 
igan Avenue. Its nickname: “the Rock.” 

With few exceptions, only the most 
hardened criminals end up at the Rock, 
which is more formally known as the Re- 
peat Offender Team. To get there, a de- 
fendant generally must have been con- 
victed of at least one felony and be 
charged either with a violent crime or 
with an offense, like armed robbery, 
where there is a threat of serious person- 
al injury. There is never any shortage of 
candidates. Chief Criminal Judge Rich- 
ard Fitzgerald, who oversees the program, 
estimates that 65% of the convicts in Il- 
linois prisons are repeat offenders. 

Robert Raymond, for example, is a 
convicted rapist who has spent most of 
the past 23 years behind bars. Last month 
he was at the Rock fighting rape and rob- 
bery charges and facing a possible sen- 
tence of as much as 74 years. Raymond, 
45, knew the odds were against him: in 
90% of the Rock’s cases, the defendant ei- 
ther pleads guilty or is convicted, and pris- 
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Says Judge Sylvester Close, one of Sklo- 
dowski’s two colleagues at the Rock: “I’m 
no bleeding heart for any of these people 
who rob, rape or murder.” 

The Chicago program is one of a hun- 
dred or so set up across the U.S. in recent 
years in response to studies showing that 
a relatively few hard-core criminals are 
responsible for a disproportionate amount 
of crime. The first was New York City’s 
major offense bureau (MOB) in The Bronx 
district attorney's office, which began in 
1973, MOB’s success inspired the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration 
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(LEAA) to invest $30 million of federal 
money in 50 similar projects over a five- | 
year period starting in 1975. Since then, 
10,000 criminals who committed a total 
of 80,000 offenses have been sentenced 
under those projects to an average of 14 
years in prison. 

High conviction rates and long sen- 
tences are not the only features that set 
such programs apart; they are also swift. 
Cases in MOB move from arraignment to 
disposition in an average of 97 days, com- 
pared with around 400 days in the reg- 
ular court system. One reason is the pol- 
icy of assigning a prosecutor to each case 
for its duration instead of having it passed 
from one to another at various stages. 
Some programs, like Chicago’s, act more 
quickly because the judges’ case loads are 
lighter. Also important is their refusal to 
abide delays. Judge Thomas Fitzgerald, 
the third member of the Rock’s troika, 
says he tries to limit continuances to 30 
days, while judges elsewhere often allow 





45 or 50 days. 


Naturally, many defense attorneys 
have misgivings about this brand of ju- 
dicial hardball. “I still think part of the 
presumption of innocence is taken away,” 
says Chicago Lawyer Jack Rodgon. “Ev- 
ery time I get a case at the Rock, I say | 
to myself, ‘Oh God, here I go again.’ ” 
Nevertheless, Rodgon concedes that some 
of the defendants deserve their harsh 
sentences and says he can “live with” 
the court. Others are more critical. John 
Ackerman, dean of the National Col- 
lege of Criminal Defense Lawyers and 
Public Defenders in Houston, charges 
that repeat-offender programs are “just 
trying to hammer a whole lot harder; 
they're just storing [the prisoners]. That’s 
just postponing the date they commit 
another offense.” To the boosters of such 
programs, that is precisely the point. a 





Political Pulpits 


Catholic Church draws suit 


t was the last Sunday before two hotly 

contested primary elections in Massa- 
chusetts. At Roman Catholic Masses in 
the Boston area, priests pulled out a let- 
ter written by the local archbishop, Hum- 
berto Cardinal Medeiros, warning wor- 
shipers that anyone voting for a politician 
favoring abortion would incur some of the 
guilt for “this horrendous crime and dead- | 
ly sin.” The unnamed targets: pro-choice 
Congressional Candidates Barney Frank | 
and James Shannon. The letter caused 
bitter debate about whether the church 
had improperly taken a hand in partisan 
politics, a frequent question throughout | 
the U.S. during this election year. In 
April, for instance, a South Dakota priest 
wrote colleagues across the state urging 
them to support an anti-abortion candi- | 
date who was opposing pro-choice Sen- 
ator George McGovern. | 

Upset by such examples of “inter- 
vention,” pro-choice advocates fought | 
back last week by filing a suit in New 
York federal court against the IRS, ask- 
ing it to cut off the church’s tax ex- 
emption. The suit charges that through 
letter writing, articles in church news- 
papers and other activities, the church | 
is violating the IRS code under which tax- 
exempt religious institutions may discuss 
issues but not campaign for particular 
candidates. 

No legal observers seem prepared to 
bet next Sunday’s collection plate that the 
court will tamper with the church’s tax 
status. But Lawrence Lader, president of 
the plaintiff Abortion Rights Mobiliza- 
tion, suggests that the suit could havea re- | 
straining effect anyway. As Lader puts it, 
“I hope this frightens people enough to 
make them obey the law.” More sober- 
ing than the suit, perhaps, were the re- 
sults at the ballot box: Frank, Shannon 
and McGovern all won their primaries. @ 
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Epidemiologist Wolf Szmuness 





~ Medicine: 


Hepatitis Hope 
| A breakthrough vaccine 
4 epatitis B can be among the most un- 
pleasant of illnesses. In its more se- 
vere form, the viral liver infection pro- 
duces a loss of appetite, vomiting, fatigue 


and jaundice. In some cases, the infec- 
tion leads to cirrhosis or perhaps even 





pears in the blood, saliva, semen or breast 
milk of about 200 million human “car- 
riers” who may show no signs of the dis- 
ease but can transmit the virus to others, 

Now a team of researchers led by Ep- 
idemiologist Wolf Szmuness of the New 
York Blood Center has concluded a large- 
scale and successful test of a hepatitis B 
vaccine. The test involved 1,083 homo- 
sexuals, who are at particularly high risk 
of developing hepatitis B because of their 
sexual practices. Half the men received 
the vaccine, the rest a placebo. The men 
were given three injections in six months, 
Only eleven cases of hepatitis B occurred 
among the vaccinated men, compared 
with 60 in the control group. 

The development of the vaccine be- 
gan in 1963, when Dr. Baruch Blumberg 
of the Fox Chase Cancer Center in Phil- 
adelphia identified a protein from the 
hepatitis B virus in the blood of an Aus- 
tralian aborigine. Researchers soon found 
that the protein, dubbed Australia anti- 
gen, existed in large quantities in the 
blood of carriers. Dr. Saul Krugman of 
New York University then discovered 
that when infected blood serum is boiled, 
the virus is killed but the antigen remains 
able to induce production of the antibod- 
ies that prevent the illness. The exper- 
imental vaccine was developed by Virol- 
ogist Maurice Hilleman of the Merck 
Institute for Therapeutic Research. 
| Should no hitches develop, the first hep- 
| atitis B vaccine may become commercial- 
ly available in two years. tt] 














cancer of the liver. The villain virus ap- | 
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Contretemps over Contraception 


An American archbishop tells the Pope his policy is not working 


ope John Paul II rarely minces 

words. In both affluent America and 
impoverished Africa, he has made it clear 
there will be no Vatican compromise in 
the ban on artificial birth control. Last 
week, however, John Paul sat intently lis- 
tening in the Vatican’s starkly modern 
Synodal Hall as an equally forthright 
churchman declared that the present 
church policy simply is not working. 

The remarkable speech came at the 
start of the sixth Synod of Bishops, be- 
fore 216 delegates summoned from 
around the world to advise John Paul on 
family issues. The speaker: San Francis- 
co’s Archbishop John R. Quinn, 51, who 
has hardly been known for boldness dur- 
ing his term as president of the U.S. bish- 
ops’ conference. Quinn loyally endorsed 
the papal teaching, of course, But then 
he reminded the bishops of what most of 
them might prefer to forget: 
> The ban on all birth control except the 
natural rhythm method—as defined in 
Pope Paul’s 1968 encyclical Humanae 
Vitae—is largely ignored by Roman 
Catholics. A 1975 study from Princeton 
University showed that most U.S. Cath- 
olic wives practiced birth control, and of 
these only 6% used rhythm. 
>» With such strong opposition, priests 
face “grave personal problems” over how 
to apply church teaching and discipline. 
The archbishop cited a 1971 survey com- 
missioned by the U:S. bishops reporting 
that only 29% of U.S. priests believed that 
artificial contraception is always immor- 
al. (Only 13% said they denied absolu- 
tion in the confessional to couples who 
use forbidden methods.) 
> This “impasse,” not limited to the U.S., 
deeply undermines the authority of Ca- 





| morality and the decline of family life, 





tholicism on many other doctrines and | 


hinders the church’s entire mission. 
Quinn also contended that the church 
cannot “credibly” treat contraception 
without “clear and honest recognition” of 
the huge problems of world poverty and 
population growth. The church, he said, 
must go beyond “a simple repetition of 
past formulations” and search for “nuanc- 


es and clarifications, further consider- | 


ations and greater pastoral insights” that 
will make the policy more palatable. He 
called upon John Paul’s Vatican to un- 
dertake a “widespread and formal dia- 
logue with Catholic theologians through- 
out the world.” The talks would include 
some of the ranking theologians who have 


made repeated public attacks on the | 


papal teaching. 

According to Humanae Vitae, “Each 
and every marriage act must remain open 
to the transmission of life.” The hierar- 
chy pins its hope for limiting family size 
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on further education in the rhythm meth- 
od, especially in the Third World. It was 
heartened by a recent study by a US 
Catholic professor of gynecology, who re- 
ported that the improved “ovulation 
method” for fixing the fertile days was as 
reliable as the Pill in actual use, without 
worrisome side effects. 

Quinn’s appeal was in stark contrast 
to the stand-pat paper the Vatican had 
sent out prior to the synod. Other synod 
speakers joined in lamenting the grow- 
ing gap between Catholic teaching and | 
observance, but the first week's delib- 
erations were cautious. Some conserva- 
tives said the church should do more to 
enforce its policy and a powerful Vat- 
ican conservative, Pericle Cardinal Fe- 
lici, told the bishops, “There is nothing 
to re-discuss. I consider the encyclical 
closed.” 

Even though the synod will also be 
busy mulling divorce, abortion, sexual 


the bishops will probably find much to 
discuss on birth control too. At the end 
of October they will offer final propos- 
als to John Paul. Since papal policy at 
present seems to leave so little room for 
maneuvering, however, it could be that 
Quinn's speech has less to do with real 
hope of modifying the Vatican attitude 
than the U.S. bishops’ need to retain 
the loyalty and sympathy of their 
a 





parishioners. 
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Archbishop John R. Quinn in Rome 
Pinning their hopes on rhythm. 
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WORKING SMARTER 
VS.WORKING HARDER. 


Japan’s productivity keeps 
improving. 

Germany’ S too. t 

“So America’s going to have to 
work harder,’ people say. 

But that’s not enough 
anymore. 

We also have to work smarter 

America’s productivity problem 
isn’t caused by lazy workers. It’s partly 
caused by lazy factories, lazy tools, 
and lazy methods which dilute 
the efforts of hard-working 
people. 

Working smarter can help 
change that. 

Today, thousands of IBM 
customers are working smarter by 
using computers, word processors, 
and electronic office machines. 
Insurance companies, retailers, banks, # 
farmers, aerospace companies have all fia waecesce, 
become more productive by making 
information work harder. 

In world trade, productivity is a | 
key to success. And America has 

































long been the most produc- _ STS 
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tive country on earth. SS ao ER RA OI OE, 38 


We can stay that way by 
working smarte. === = 








Ford Granada 1981. 


Built for a changing world. Designed 


with a commitment to quality. 


In a world calling for 
change, no American-built 
sedan has changed more 
for 1981 than the new Ford 
Granada. Count the ways: 


New size. 


In 1981, Granada is smaller 
bumper to bumper, but 
more spacious passenger to 
passenger. In a world call- 
ing for efficient design this 





is the smallest Granada 
ever, but the roomiest! 
New mileage. 
Granada’s standard 1981 
engine is an efficient 4-cyl- 
inder design. Granada’s 
overall design and the use 
of high-strength steel 
allow a reduction in 
weight. A new aerody- 





namic configuration re- 
duces drag. Result: the 
very highest mileage in 
Granada’s history. That’s 
an increase of more than 
21% over last year. 


EPA FPA 
est est 
MPG Hwy 


For comparison. Your mileage may differ depend- 
ing on speed, distance and weather Actual high- 
way mileage and California ratings lower 


New steering. 
This year, for the first time, 
you get rack-and-pinion 
steering in Granada. Re- 
sulting in quicker response 
when you turn the wheel. 





New suspension. 
Granada’s new suspension 
is a combination of 
thoroughly tested Mac- 
Pherson struts and radial 
arms; a design calculated 





for a comfortable ride. Be- 
tween the steering and 
suspension, we think you'll 
find Granada a pleasure to 
drive. 

Commitment to quality. 


Granada is built with 
Ford’s attention to detail. 
There are dozens of hand 
operations. For example, 
every door is hung and ad- 
justed by hand. The uphol- 
stery of every seat is fitted 
by hand. 
Every car is 
examined by 
at least 38 
separate 
quality-con- 

trol inspec- _\|/ 
tors. Every 
Granada door is double 
weather stripped. That’s 
attention to detail you can 
see, feel and hear. 

Design. Mileage. En- 
gineering. See the changes 
in the 1981 Granada. It’s a 
new Granada from the 
ground up. 

Your Ford Dealer can 
discuss buy or lease ar- 
rangements and tell you 
about Ford’s Extended 
Service Plan. 


Ford Granada: Built 
for a changing world. 
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The old challenger’s comeback is foiled by the young champ 


t was supposed to be Muhammad AIli’s 
last hurrah, a final comeback to reclaim, 
at age 38, the heavyweight championship 
title he had won an unprecedented three 
separate times over two decades. It was, 
instead, a sad farewell. Too old, too slow, 


too punched-out, Ali was pummeled by | 


Defending Champion Larry Holmes for 
ten long, painful rounds. Finally, Ali sat 

| slumped on his stool in the corner while 
his handlers told the referee that he would 
not answer the bell for the eleventh round. 
Ali had striven mightily to turn back 

the clock, coming out of a two-year re- 
tirement to train harder than ever. Since 





Seconds before the fight is stopped, a battered Ali is counseled by Trainer Angelo Dundee 


Requiem for a Heavyweight 


his defeat of Leon Spinks in the fall of 
1978, Ali had ballooned to a blubbery 254 
Ibs. But after he signed (for $8 million) to 
fight Holmes in a 25,000-seat temporary 


arena specially built in the parking lot of 
Caesars Palace in Las Vegas, Ali retreat- 


ed to his training camp in the Pennsyl- 
vania mountains to whittle away the ex- 
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cess pounds. More than two months of | 


arduous workouts reduced him to fight- 
ing trim; he weighed in at 217% Ibs., the 
lightest he has been since 1974, when he 
won the title for the second time from 
George Foreman in Zaire. 

So Ali looked lean and fit—until he 





Fierce and fast, Holmes jabs through the challenger’s ineffective defense in the f fourth round 


“When you fight a friend ... you can't get happiness from it.” 
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| fended his title seven times and won 


| is’ record. Unbeaten in 35 fights, Holmes 





started to fight. Then it became clear that 
weight was perhaps the least of his prob- 
lems, Age had robbed Ali of the speed 
that had been his hallmark. The dancing 
feet and lightning hands were slowed. He 
managed to land a few punches, but when 
he did, they had no sting. Holmes 
shrugged them off and bored in. Ali, who 
once could snap his head away from on- 
coming punches with microsecond pre- 
cision, now was tardy, then immobile 
Holmes pounded away with jabs that 
jerked back the ex-champion’s neck and 
with whistling hooks that pounded 
through Ali’s defenses. 

From the first round, it was obvious 
that Holmes was in command. At 30, 
he is in his prime. A onetime Ali spar- 


| ring partner who had ascended to the 


World Boxing Council title in 1978 by 
crushing Ken Norton, he had since de- 


each bout by a knockout, tying Joe Lou- 


extended his string with a masterly dis- 
play of strategy and tactics. When Ali 
tried to shuffle out of reach, Holmes an- 
gled across the ring, cut off Ali’s escape 
and took him to the ropes. When Ali hoist- 
ed his hands to play rope-a-dope, Holmes 
cunningly reached around his cover with 
furious hooks. 





U nable to do much more than try to 
shield himself after the eighth round, 
Ali held on with the courage that, through 
59 fights, had always carried him the dis- 
tance. For two rounds, he seemed to be 
running on will alone. Indeed, Trainer 
Angelo Dundee had wanted to stop the 
fight after the ninth round, but others in 
Ali's entourage objected. After the next 
round, Manager Herbert Muhammad 
stepped in and asked Referee Richard 
Greene to end it. Said Greene: “I would 
have stopped it anyhow. He was bloody- 
eyed, and there was an overall lack of re- 
sponse.” For the first time in his 20-year 
career, Ali could not finish a bout 

After the fight, Holmes was a subdued 


| victor. Traveling the world as Ali's spar- 


ring partner, he had come to know the for- 
mer champion well. In the ring, he had 
been reluctant to end the Ali era in igno- 
miny: “I think the ref was a little slow 
stopping the fight. I held back for one 
whole round because I was hitting him at 
will.” In victory, Holmes was equally re- 
spectful: “When you fight a friend—to me, 
a brother—and you do what you have to 
do, you can’t get happiness from it.” The 
next day Ali, his black eye hidden behind 
dark glasses, refused to rule out the possi- 
bility that he would fight again. But he ad- | 
mitted that the bout should have been 
stopped: “Taking as many punches as I 
was, I was glad they stopped it. Take 
your hearts and turn them over to Larry 
He’s the heavyweight champion—until I 
return.” By B.J. Phillips. Reported by 


Peter Ainslie/Las Vegas 
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Two Out, Bottom of the Ninth... 





Baseball’s regular season ends with the closest races in years 


he last week of the baseball season is 

often about as exciting as watching 
the artificial turf grow. Usually, division 
titles are sewed up by then, the winning 
teams are regrouping for the playoffs, and 
the losers are waiting till next year. Usu- 
ally. This year produced some of the most 


hair-raising races since the grass and the | 
hot dogs were real. In three of baseball's | 


four divisions, the final week opened with 
no certain winner. And in both National 
League divisions, the top two contenders 
ended the year by facing each other in a 
decisive, three-game series—a miracle of 
serendipitous scheduling. 

Only in the American League West 
was the race something less than a heart 
stopper. The Kansas City Royals moved 
into first place back in May, stretched 
their lead to 20 games by August and 
loafed to their fourth division title in 
five years. In the American League East, 
the season belonged to another perennial 
winner. New York’s Yankees jumped 
into first in May and never gave it up, 
though they did not clinch their fourth 
division title in five years until the day 
before the season ended 

The biggest surprises of the year 


sion teams that had never won much of 
anything. In the National League West, 
the unsung Astros finally managed to 
give Houstonians something to talk about 
besides oil and the Oilers. After a fast 
start, the Astros slumped at midseason 
when a stroke disabled their best pitch- 
er, J.R. Richard. Fireballer Nolan Ryan 
faltered in Richard’s slot, but Veteran 
Joe Niekro and a spot starter named 








came from a couple of upstart expan- | 





Vern Ruhle, 29, rose to the occasion. 
The man who really sparked Houston’s 
comeback was Joe Morgan, the team’s 
feisty second baseman. Morgan delivered 
a stirring locker-room lecture to his de- 
moralized teammates one losing Thurs- 
day. They went out and won ten games 
in a row. 


he only thing that stood between the 

Astros and their first division title in 
the team’s 18 years was Los Angeles. The 
Dodgers had won the pennant two of the 
previous three years. This time, though 
they were devastated by injuries, they 
swept the climactic three-game series 
with Houston to end the season with both 
teams in a dead tie for first, forcing a 
one-game playoff. 

The closest race for most of the season 
was in the National League East between 
the aging Philadelphia Phillies and the 
Montreal Expos. The Expos have become 
Canada’s equivalent of the amazin’ 1969 
Mets. Until last year, when they finished 
second to Pittsburgh, the Montrealers 
were a team of nobodies that came out of 


nowhere to capture hearts far beyond city | 


limits. Indeed, /es Expos have given an en- 
tire nation /a fiévre de baseball. Led by 
Gérant (Manager) Dick Williams, and 
sparked by the hot bat of Receveur (Catch- 
er) Gary Carter, the Expos have overcome 
a blizzard of injuries, able to field their 
starting lineup only a couple of dozen 
times during the entire season. 

The Philadelphia Phillies managed 
to spoil the Expos’ miracle, however, 
and earned a shot at erasing their own 
reputation as a team that always ends 





Phillies celebrate victory over Montreal 
Better than watching the turf grow. 


up the bridesmaid in the playoffs. The 
Phillies’ new pennant hopes rest with 
the solid pitching of Steve Carlton, a fa- 


the third time, and the hitting of Man- 
ny Trillo, Bake McBride and major league 
Home Run Leader Mike Schmidt. 

All in all, it was a week of welcomed, 
but unremitting agony. “It’s probably a 
heck of a lot more nerve-racking for the 
fans than it is for the players,” says Dick 
Williams. “When you're in a game, you 
can do something about what's happen- 
ing. But the fans just have to sit there 
and watch.” And wonder how they are 
going to survive the playoffs—and the 
World Series. a 
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The fans were banned when West Ham met Castilla at London’s Upton Park _ 
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Silent Night 


hen London’s West Ham United 

lost 3-1 to Madrid’s Castilla last 
month, the English soccer team’s un- 
ruly fans urinated and spat on Spanish 
supporters, pelted the field with beer 
cans and fought with local police. To 
show that it would no longer put up with 
such antics, which are fast becoming a 
fixture of soccer matches, the European 
Football Union levied the penultimate 
penalty: West Ham would have to play 
its home game to an empty house. Last 
week the two teams played an evening 
match before a genteel throng of 200 or 
so Officials and journalists in Upton Park 
stadium, which can hold nearly 40,000. 
“It was a strange experience,” said West 
Ham Forward David Cross. “Whenever 
I scored, I had to look at the referee to 
be sure he'd given the goal. Normally 
the crowd’s roar is enough.” West Ham 
won the match, quietly, 5-1. 








vorite to win the Cy Young Award for | 





aan | 
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Up with the Humble Humanities 





he number of graduates in liberal arts 

such as history, English and philos- 
ophy has been dropping dramatically. 
College students, worried about finding 
jobs after graduation, flock to business, 
computer science and pre-med courses. 
Between 1969 and 1979 the number of col- 
lege freshmen who told questioners they 





thought it important to develop a philos- | 


ophy of life shrank from 81.7% to 52.9%. 
Furthermore, researchers estimate that as 
many as 20% of today’s high school se- 
niors are functionally illiterate. 

Such portents of intellectual ill-health 
pour from the 192 pages of The Human- 
ities in American Life (University of Cal- 
ifornia Press; $12.50). The book will be 
issued this week by a 32-member com- 
mission funded by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and chaired by the foundation's 
new president, Richard W. Lyman. The 
| commissioners (a dean's list of scholars, 
| including the presidents of Yale, Smith, 
Chicago and Tulane) regard the human- 
ities as more than some knowledge about 
language, history, art and philosophy. 
They credit the humanities with helping 
people make critical judgments about eth- 
ics and social policy, understand diverse 
cultures and see connections between 
man’s past and present. In those terms, 
the commissioners judge the humanities 
“widely undervalued” in the U.S. 

Their prescription: the humanities 
should be taught better and earlier. The 
“highest educational priority” must be 

given to improving the quality of elemen- 





Thinking should become a “basic skill” 





Rockefeller President Richard W. Lyman 
Getting straight on major premises. 


tary and secondary schools. They call on 
the nation’s school-board members and 
superintendents to stress such subjects as 
history, English, philosophy and foreign 
languages (now taken by only 15% of high 
school students, compared with 24% in 
1965). They recommend that writing 
classes be limited to no more than 20 stu- 
dents, and that a minimum of $16 million 
in new federal funds be set aside to spread 
innovative humanities programs. 

The report urges that colleges try 


harder to bring order and coherence to of- 








5| broader, if less measurable, task of teach- 
3| ing students how to think. The report 


4 


| $3.5 billion, and the commissioners fear 
| that by seeking only a “bare minimum of 


| a basic skill and be so defined by the U'S. 
| Department of Education. 


| following: “All minnows are fish; all 
| sharks are fish; therefore, all minnows are 


| as Kartsotis, 46, observes: “We see a lot 








ten chaotic undergraduate curriculums. | 
But its main thrust is at elementary and | 
secondary education. Federal programs 
for educating the disadvantaged and for 
teaching basic skills now total more than 


literacy,” such programs undermine the 





urges that “critical thinking” be viewed as 


he notion sounds abstract. But the 

study cites successful work by the In- 
stitute for the Advancement of Philosophy 
for Children. Founded by Professor Mat- 
thew Lipman of Montclair State College 
in New Jersey, the institute offers a read- 
ing and discussion program that teaches 
the fundamentals of logic to schoolchil- 
dren as early as the fifth grade. The text 
for the program contains stories about 
young “Harry Stottlemeier” (Lipman’s 
transliteration of Aristotle), who playfully 
makes discoveries about syllogistic major 
premises and unsnarls faulty logic like the 





sharks.” 

Fifteen schools in Bethlehem, Pa., are 
among those using Lipman’s program. 
Apparently students enjoy it. Teachers | 
say the work has taught children to de- 
fine their terms and has improved spo- 
ken and written performance generally. 
While the Bethlehem school board is 
awaiting a formal evaluation of Lipman’s 
program, Elementary Principal A. Thom- 


of new programs come and go. I think 
this one’s going to last.” a 
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Milestones 





BORN. To Henry Winkler, 34, actor (Heroes, 
The One and Only) best known for his por- 
trayal of “the Fonz” in the television se- 
ries Happy Days, and his wife of two years, 
Publicist Stacey Weitzman, 32: a daughter, 
his first child, her second; in Los Ange- 
les. Name: Zoe Emily. 


MARRIED. Malcolm McDowell, 37, impish 
English actor (A Clockwork Orange, Ca- 
ligula); and Américan Actress Mary Steen- 
burgen, 27 (Goin’ South); he for the sec- 
ond time, she for the first; in New York 
City. The couple met two years ago while 
playing strangers who fall in love in the 
film Time After Time. 


ILL. Steve McQueen, 50, cool, rugged star 
of action films (The Great Escape, Bul- 
litt, Papillon); of a rare form of chest can- 
cer; in Los Angeles. McQueen, who was 
married for the third time in January, 
to Model Barbara Minty, 26, had for 
months denied rumors of the ailment. 














Last week he confirmed that doctors had 
told him in April he was suffering from 
mesothelioma, a cancer usually regarded 
as incurable. Since then, he added, a reg- 
imen of treatment, including oil baths, 
vitamins and “positive thinking,” had 
“extraordinarily” improved his condition. 
Said McQueen: “The reason I denied 
that I had cancer was to save my fam- 
ily and friends from personal hurt and 
to retain my sense of dignity as, for 
sure, I thought I was going to die.” 


DIED. Princess Anne of Denmark, 62, British- 
born wife of Prince George and cousin 
of England’s Queen Elizabeth II; of a 
heart attack; in London. Born Anne 
Bowes-Lyon, she married Prince George, 
the Danish military attaché in London 
and a distant cousin of Denmark’s Queen 
Margrethe II, in 1950, after the disso- 
lution of her marriage to Lord Anson. 





She and Anson had a daughter and a | 


son, Photographer Patrick Lichfield. 


| would have run out. 


| with the crime in 1956, only five days 


DIED. Edward V. Jones, 71, architect and in- 
terior designer who carried out authentic 
period restorations at the White House 
(including the Oval Office), the State De- 
partment reception and drawing rooms 
(taking inspiration from 19th century 
Philadelphia houses, 18th century Virgin- 
ia interiors and the notebooks of Thomas 
Jefferson), and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City; of a heart at- 
tack; in Albany, Ga. 


DIED. Thomas F. (“Sandy”) Richardson, 73, 
a member of the famed Brink’s gang 
that made off with $2.8 million in Bos- 
ton 30 years ago, including enough in 
currency ($1.2 million) to make it the 
largest cash holdup in U‘S. history at 
the time; of cancer; in South Weymouth, 
Mass. Richardson, a sometime long- 
shoreman, was one of eleven men charged 


before the state statute of limitations 
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Economy & Business| 








The Trade Parade Grows Longer 


Some U.S. firms discover bumper profits selling abroad 


| n many companies, exporting has al- | TRADE vr? 
ways been something of an after- “AE EN 
thought, but in my corporation we con- shan : 
sider foreign sales every bit as important 
as our domestic business.” So says E.J. 
White, marketing vice president for 
Crompton Co. of New York, a medium- 
size textile maker (1979 sales: $159 mil- 
lion). Reason: in the past seven years, 
Crompton’s export business has leaped 
from zero to 30% of its annual sales. 

Crompton’s experience is by no 
means unique. As high inflation and slow 
growth crimp the ability of businesses to 
make a profit in the U.S., more and more 
American firms, large and small alike, 
are turning to exports to boost sales. 
They are having success in part be- s— 
cause the decline of the dollar has 
made U.S. goods increasingly attrac- 
tive in foreign markets. 

Figures released by the Commerce 
Department for August showed that 
the nation’s trade deficit continues to nar- 
row; imports exceeded exports during the 
month by only $1.1 billion, the best such 
performance’since May 1976. Commerce 
Secretary Philip Klutznick predicts that 
the deficit, which during 1979 was pared 
to $37.3 billion from 1978's record-break- 
ing $39.4 billion, will drop by a further 
$2 billion to $3 billion this year. 

Agricultural exports, long the main- 
stay of the U.S. economy’s international 
sales drive, have performed well in re- 
cent months despite the drought that 
gripped much of the nation. But ship- 
ments abroad of manufactured goods 
have also come on strong. During August 
these rose by 3.8% over the month be- 
fore. Indeed, American sales of manufac- 
tured products to the European Commu- 
nity are now 46% higher than they were 
a year ago. 

Exports of manufactured products 
have traditionally been dominated by a 
handful of the nation’s largest companies, 
including Boeing, General Electric, Cat- 
erpillar Tractor, McDonnell Douglas and 
Du Pont. A surprising new export winner 
is the American textile industry, which is 
the world leader in productivity despite 
relatively high labor costs. Burlington In- 
dustries of New York, the nation’s largest 
textile maker, with 1979 sales of $2.7 bil- 
lion, saw its foreign business jump by 40% 
during the year. The big sellers: carpets, 
towels, curtains and clothing. 

Smaller companies, many of them 
with less than $100 million in annual 
sales, are also making forays into foreign 
markets. Typical of the U.S.’s new gen- 
eration of exporters is Keedon Enterpris- 
es, Inc. of Los Angeles, a privately owned 
manufacturer of hydraulic platforms, 
which sell for between $11,000 and $20,- 
500 and are used as mobile scaffolds in 
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Exporter Bob Ryland of Keedon Enterprises 








“Businesses are unaware of opportunities.” 


| related equipment and the heavy taxes 


the construction industry. The firm 
opened in 1973, but it did not export at 
all until 18 months ago. Now 50% of Kee- 
don’s output is sold abroad, and the com- 
pany has distributors in 33 nations. Com- 
pany Vice President Bob Ryland gained 
a foothold in the Australian market by 
the disarmingly straightforward method 
of writing letters to 50 building-supply 
firms listed in the Sydney Yellow Pages. 
He received replies from 40 of them. Says 
he: “Many small businesses are unaware 
of the opportunities abroad. A machine 
like ours would cost four times as much 
if made in Japan, and twice as much if 
manufactured in Europe. U.S. manufac- 
turers are very competitive.” 

A number of companies that lack the 
resources to maintain sales staffs overseas 
are cracking foreign markets by using in- 
dependent dealers abroad. Scientific 
Radio Systems Inc., an eleven-year-old 
Rochester manufacturer of high-frequen- 
cy radio transmitters and receivers, ex- 
ported nearly 60% of its $6.5 million in 
sales last year. Its products are particu- 
larly popular in less developed countries, | 
where they are used to supplement often 
unreliable local telephone systems. 
Explains Melvin Stiles, the company’s 
president: “Here in the U.S., either 
I or someone else in the company 
has direct contact with our cus- 
tomers. But overseas, in such places 
as Saudi Arabia, it is too expen- 
sive to maintain an office, so we 
rely on a dealer. He’s the person who 
unearths the opportunities and makes 
the sales. We offer our equipment 
to the dealer at a discount off the list 
price, and his markup to the customer 

is, in effect, his commission.” 





merican companies are moving into 

exports despite the continuing pleth- 
ora of U.S. laws and regulations that make 
it difficult to do business abroad. Last 
month the Carter Administration sent a 
hefty 250-page report to Congress on the 
various ways the U.S. discourages export- | 
ers. One example: the provisions of the | 
1977 Foreign Corrupt Practices Act, 
which have never been clearly spelled out 
by the Justice Department. American 





| businessmen complain that they are un- 


certain about what the law considers il- 
legal bribes and what it regards as ac- 
ceptable payments to local agents. 
Complains Lawrence A. Fox, vice pres- 
ident of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers: “We're the only country that 
has export obstacles like the Arab boy- 
cott, antibribery laws, human rights re- 
strictions, limitations on sales of nuclear- 


placed on Americans working abroad.” 
Washington should hardly be expected to 
encourage international bribery by U‘S. | 
businessmen. But eliminating some of the 
other restrictions that hobble eager ex- 
porters would accelerate a welcome trend 
that is already bringing benefits to the 
US, economy. a 
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Steel’s Deal 


Aid for an ailing industry 





_Economy & Business _ 


cludes: tax incentives for plant modern- 
ization, increases in research, a three-year 


| extension for fulfilling the antipollution 


| requirements of the Clean Air Act, and 


subsidies for workers and communities af- 
fected by industry layoffs and plant shut- 


B ig Steel has big problems. The nation’s | downs. One likely effect of the Carter pro- 
mills are currently operating at only | gram will be to increase steel prices, since 


66% of capacity, while the U.S. imports 
nearly 17% of its steel. In the first eight 
months of 1980, domestic mills produced 
an estimated 35 million tons for U.S. con- 
sumption, while imports totaled 10.6 mil- 
lion tons. Blue-collar employment in the 
industry has slumped from a high of 544,- 
000 in 1953 to 264,000 in July. Profits of 
four of the five leading steel companies 
are expected to decline sharply this year. 

It was, therefore, with an air of ur- 
gency that President Jimmy Carter last 
week announced a six-point program to 
aid the ailing industry. The President's 
plan will give steel some tax relief, loos- 
en antipollution regulations, and provide 
‘protection against foreign imports. Al- 
though the proposals were less than steel- 
men wanted, they generally applauded 
the measures. Said one top steel official: 
“This industry has been a whipping boy 
for 50 years. Now we find the Admin- 
istration in power saying we need to sup- 
port steel and not knock it.” 

At the heart of Carter's program is a 
revival of the trigger price mechanism 
(T.P.M.), which was adopted more than 
two years ago to protect U.S. producers 
against competition from low-priced for- 
eign products. If imports enter this coun- 
try at less than the minimum or trigger 
price, an antidumping investigation is 
launched. The trigger price is based on 
the cost of production in Japan, which 
has the world’s most efficient steel fac- 
tories. In the past, the steel industry has 
complained that the T.P.M. was inade- 
quately enforced and set too low, thus al- 
lowing cheap imports. It also accused the 
Europeans, whose production costs are 
generally higher than those of the Jap- 
anese, of dumping steel in the U.S. at low 
prices. U.S. Steel last March filed a com- 
plaint before the Commerce Department 
and International Trade Commission 
against steel producers in seven countries 








of the European Community, charging | 


them with selling $1.3 billion worth of 
steel in the U.S. during 1979 at less than 
its cost of production. The Administra- 
tion, fearing that U.S. Steel’s attempts to 
block imports might set offa trade war, re- 
sponded by suspending the T.P.M. 

The new trigger price system will be 
set 12% higher than the average March 
level of $358.31 a ton. In addition, a new 
“antisurge provision” requires a Com- 

| merce Department review whenever im- 
ports exceed 13.7% of steel consumption 
in the US. at any time that the domestic 
industry is running below 87% of capac- 
ity. After the announcement, U.S. Steel 
dropped its case against the European 
producers, 

The rest of the Carter program in- 


L 





| domestic steelmakers will now be able to 


raise prices without as much fear of low- 
cost foreign competition. 

The steel plan again raised questions 
about the Government's role in aiding de- 
clining sectors of the economy. Says Mur- 
ray Weidenbaum of Washington Univer- 
sity: “None of this deals with the 
underlying problems that have created 
the steel industry’s competitive problems. 
It's like handing a faulty parachute to a 
man who has fallen out of an airplane.” 
Big Steel will now have to prove that a lit- 
tle bit of Government will help it land 
safely. a 


Classy Chassis 


When money is no object 


ost of the auto ads this year feature 

no-nonsense comparisons of m.p.g. 
ratings and maintenance costs. But 
shameless luxury is still available to the 
unabashed motoring materialist. As Ford 
and Chrysler executives last week ner- 
vously waited for buyer response to such 
new, fuel-efficient small cars as the Ford 
Escort and Dodge Aries, automotive big 
spenders could anticipate the arrival of 
two lavish examples of conspicuous con- 
sumption on wheels. 

At Rolls-Royce, new meaning has 
been given to the term carriage trade. The 
venerable British firm last week showed 
off its new 1981 model, the Silver Spirit, 
which runs headlong into current automo- 
tive trends by being lower and wider than 
its predecessor. This is the automaker's 
first new four-door model in 15 years. In 
an understated manner, Rolls-Royce likes 
to boast about the subtle engineering 
changes in its vehicles; among other 























see 
The $119,000 Rolls-Royce Silver Spirit 


things, the Silver Spirit features a new dig- 
ital-display clock that replaces the famous 
ticking one, which according to a famous 
old Rolls ad was the loudest thing one 
could hear as the car purred along at 60 
m.p.h. But if you have to ask about the gas 
mileage, you cannot afford to buy one; the 
Spirit gets between 10 and 14 m.p.g. The 
car is priced to sell in Britain for $119,- 
000, and will undoubtedly cost several 
thousand dollars more when it is intro- 
duced in the U.S. next April. 

American Express, meanwhile, is ad- 
vertising in its Christmas catalogue an 
auto that puts the fictional solid-gold Cad- 
illac to shame—a two-seat DeLorean 
sports car electroplated in 24-karat gold. 
Cost: $85,000. A new company founded 
by former General Motors Executive 


| John DeLorean will build the car in 





Northern Ireland. Gushes the American 


Express ad: “The car of the future is | 


so spectacular that it 
imagination.” 

Shaped like a flying wedge, the DeLo- 
rean appears to exceed the 55-m.p.h. 
speed limit while standing still. It 
is expected to get 22 m.p.g., about the 
same as a diesel-powered 1981 Cadillac 
Brougham. Entry to its luxuriously ap- 
pointed interior is through gull-wing 
doors that tilt up instead of swinging out. 
The 24-karat car will pose some special 
maintenance problems. Owners wishing 
to get any dents knocked out will proba- 
bly have to return the damaged part to the 
factory, where the bumps will be pounded 
out and the piece refinished in gold. 

Although the DeLorean golden 
dream machine cannot be delivered un- 
til June 1981, seven people have put 
down the required $10,000 deposit. Amer- 
ican Express offers to let cus- 
tomers place the remainder on 
their credit cards. Drivers who 
still do not like to think about 
m.p.g. but are not up to a gold 
DeLorean might consider the 
stainless-steel model. It will cost 
about $20,000. © 


surpasses the 


The new wedge-shaped, 24-karat-gold—plated DeLorean sports car that costs $85,000 








If you have to ask about the gas mileage on the Rolls-Royce, you cannot afford one. 
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A time-honored British tradition—the 
old school tie—is now taking root in 
American business. In Britain, graduates 
of Oxbridge colleges, officers of army reg- 
iments and members of London clubs 
have long worn institutional ties as a way 
of recognizing other “old boys” without 
asking. Now Americans can pick out a 
colleague or a competitor at a sales con- 
vention according to the cravat around 
his neck. Corporate neckties have recent- 
ly become a bullish $12 million industry 
Says A. Harvey Schreter, whose Balti- 
more-based company has made about 600 
| different company ties: “Last year our 
business grew by 30%, and it has trebled 
in the past five years.” 

Far from being crass advertisements 
for the wearer’s employer, company chok- 
ers tend to be stylish, subtle, discreet 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust in New 
York celebrates its success in internation- 
al banking with cravats, designed by 
Pierre Cardin, that bear tiny symbols of 
various European, Asian and Middle 
Eastern currencies. Ties for Republic Na- 
tional Bank of New York, one of the na- 
tion’s leading gold merchants, have a de- 
sign showing little ingots. Brokers at E.F 
Hutton can suit up with ties bearing the 

| initials EFH. The letters are almost in- 





A potpourri of official corporate chokers made by Baltimore's 


A Rage for Ties That Bind 


| 
| 
| 
| 


decipherable at a distance of more than | 


six inches 

Some companies now bring out a new 
corporate tie as regularly as they break 
out cigars after the announcement of a 
successful earnings report. Says John C 
Moran, president of Manhattan's Hamp- 
ton Hall Ltd., one of the leading corpo- 
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The stylish executive now wears a company cravat 


rate tie makers: “They are used to intro- 
duce a new installation or a new product 
or sometimes a new logo, for company an- 
niversaries or as part ofa sales campaign.” 
Philip Morris ordered up a tie with a per- 
centage sign on it, as the symbol of a sales 
convention that had the theme “It’s all a 
percentage game.” Nestlé last spring com- 
missioned a tie in honor of the 50th birth- 





Hampton Hall President John C. Moran 
“Like baseball cards for big kids.” 


Schreter Neckwear, one of the largest manufacturers 






day of the chocolate- 
chip cookie. Anheuser- 
Busch has no fewer 
than a dozen ties cel- 
ebrating the firm’s var- 
ious brands of beer 
The design of a 
company tie can be a topic important 
enough to require top-management deci- | 


— 


Schreter 


sion. At Cleveland Trust Co., key exec- 
utives spent months debating the compa- 
ny tie’s pattern and testing various 
samples on associates. They finally set- 
tled on a stylized CT motif. 

Collecting corporate ties has even be- 
come a new executive-suite game. “They 
are like baseball cards for big kids,” says 
William Clayton, a senior vice president 
of E.F. Hutton. Clayton had the 128 ties 
he owns hung like a tapestry on a wall in 
his office. The more subtle the tie and lim- 
ited its distribution, the more prized it be- 
comes. One of the most highly sought- 
afler ties is the one by Pepsi-Cola with 
the company logo in Cyrillic script, dis- 
tributed to a select group of Soviet offi- 
cials as a memento of the company’s trade 
knot with the U.S.S.R. Another collec- 
tor’s gem because of its scarcity in the 
US. is the navy blue Toyota tie with the 
automaker's name in Japanese 

Corporate ties are usually reserved for 
company directors, important clients and 
a few corporate friends. They are rarely 
sold to outsiders, since that might detract 
from their cachet. Most firms order only 
a limited number of the ties in silk be- 
cause of the expense, about $10.50 each 
More pedestrian polyester versions cost- 
ing about $7.25 each are usually offered 
to middle-level employees at cost. And 
for their new women executives, many 
companies now have scarves that bear the 
corporate tie design e 
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Shadow Warrior 


| KAGEMUSHA 

Directed by Akira Kurosawa 
Screenplay by Akira Kurosawa 
and Masato Ide 


n 16th century Japan a thief is saved 
from crucifixion because he looks like 
Lord Shingen, a clever and determined 
warlord who may have the strength and 
wilt to unite a feudal nation under his ban- 
ner. It is his idea to train the criminal as 
his double, against the day he himself is 
wounded or otherwise unable to inspire 
his troops in battle. This, in time, the ka- 
gemusha, or “shadow warrior,” success- 
fully manages. But then the dying leader 
conceives the notion of having his stand- 
in attempt a more difficult impersonation 
Shingen wants the kagemusha to take over 
his life entirely and rule in his stead after 
his death, which is to be kept secret for 
three years so that the momentum of his 
conquests can be maintained 
The 27th film by Akira Kurosawa, 70, 
Kagemusha sounds like tricky, plot-laden 
political melodrama. Indeed, there is a 
lot of story here. On the other hand, there 
is a lot of film here too, more than 2 
hours of it, even in a truncated “inter- 
national version.” The considerable plea- 
sure of Kagemusha tends to be of the state- 
ly visual variety. The old master of 
Japanese cinema (Rashomon, Seven Sam- 
urai, Yojimbo) may merely allude to ma- 
terial that in younger hands would be the 
stuff of a passionate play. But Kurosawa’s 
mood now is autumnal and dispassionate. 
What really interests him is an imagery 
that can only be termed timeless: the look 
of an army on the march, silhouetted 
against a setting sun or outlined against 
a placid shoreline or engaged in night bat- 
tle on a ground as mysteriously dark as 
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Warrior Nakadai meets reborn Thief Nakadal in Akira Kurosawa’s Kagemusha 














the midnight sky. The hell-bent arrival 
of a messenger in a besieging army’s en- 
campment, or in a peaceful palace court- 
yard, becomes a little epiphany on the 
frantic nature, and perhaps the absurdity, 


| of the world of affairs. 


In the end, the double (played with ex- 
emplary restraint by Tatsuya Nakadai, 
who also plays the man he is doubling 
for) grows into his leadership role, acquir- 
ing the wisdom that should accompany 
leadership. In due course he is undone 
through ironic circumstances. And after 
that, one must witness the undoing of 
Shingen’s clan through the misrule of his 
successor. Kurosawa contemplates ruin as 
he contemplates glory, with an objective 
thought as to what can be salvaged from 
disaster in the way of a momentary beau- 
ty, the accidental congeries of color and 
composition that men create as they go 
about their often bloody affairs. It is not 
much. But it is clearly enough to sustain 
the director. And, as it happens, his 
audience. —By Richard Schickel 


Sly Spy 


HOPSCOTCH 
Directed by Ronald Neame 
Screenplay by Brian Garfield 





| and Bryan Forbes 


ith each year Walter Matthau looks 

more and more like an affable 
bloodhound. His cheeks seem to grow 
pouchier, his eyes more sadly knowing, his 
manner ever more wisely patient. To his 
basic screen self this great comedian of 
calm has added, in Hopscotch, a nicely dis- 
tracted air: he moves through the picture 
humming bits of Mozart and even, at 
times, conducting an imaginary orchestra. 
One would not take him to be one of 
the CIA’s top men. Indeed, he is now un- 





recognized even by the CIA, particularly 
a slick, thick deskman (Ned Beatty) who 
makes the mistake of canning Matthau 
for not sticking by the book when he 
| breaks up a Soviet spy ring in Munich. 





Walter’s revenge is what the rest of the | 


film is about. 

His scheme has a certain charm. He 
writes his memoirs, mailing them back 
to headquarters—and to the Soviets, the 
Chinese and anyone else who might be 
professionally interested. The agency falls 
all over itself trying to apprehend him be- 
fore the final revelations can undo its se- 
| cret activities completely. But aided by a 
| once and present lover (Glenda Jackson), 
Matthau leads a mostly merry chase 
through much of the free world, keeping 
one jump ahead of his CIA pursuers until 
a happy, tricky ending is achieved. 

For an essentially linear plot, this one 
seems to require an excess of exposition, 
and the film lacks both snappy comic 
writing and truly suspenseful action. Beat- 
ty aside, the minor characters are not de- 
veloped with much flair. Sam Waterston, 
as a onetime Matthau protégé in the agen- 
cy now forced to lead the pursuit of his 
mentor, is bland in a blandly written role. 
Herbert Lom, as Matthau’s friendly rival 
from the U.S.S.R., is too friendly for the 
good of the picture. The film lacks a need- 
ed air of menace. 

Still Matthau is Matthau: a resource- 
ful actor capable of charming away an au- 
dience’s doubts over routinely efficient di- 
rection and a screenplay that mistakes 
convolution for cleverness. The sly plea- 
sure he takes in staying at least two jumps 
ahead of his material is infectious. He does 
what a star must do: he creates the il- 
| Jusion that this film is better than it ac- 

tually is. He also makes it look easy. —R.S. 








Matthau as CIA man in Hopscotch 








An affable bloodhound at bay. 
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Mr. Green Jeans (Brannum) and Captain Kangaroo (Keeshan) ride into their 26th year on television together 


Despite 25 years on the air 
and 7,070 shows in his pouch, 
Captain Kangaroo still keeps the 
kids hopping. “Ask George 
Burns when he’s going to re- 
tire,” laughs Bob Keeshan, 53, 
T'V’s one and always Captain 
“When he retires, maybe then 
I'll think about it.” Keeshan 
celebrated the show’s silver an- 
niversary last week in New 
York along with his family, his 
cast and some former guest 
stars. Naturally no Kangaroo 
court would be complete with- 
out the Captain’s steadfast 
companion for a quarter-cen- 
tury, Hugh (“Lumpy”) Brannum, 


better known as Mr. Green 
Jeans. Like Keeshan or, for 
that matter, George Burns, 


Brannum has no intention of 
hanging up his overalls. “It’s 
been a banner year,” he 
crowed. “Not only did we tape 
our 7,000th show and complete 
our 25th season, but I signed 
another five-year contract in 


March, just two months after 
I turned 70.” 


“Sirica’s a feisty little guy, 
a former boxer,” says Actor 
Martin Balsam, 60. “If you want- 
ed to cast a judge, you would 
never cast him.” But you might 
very well cast Balsam, who will 
portray the Watergate justice 
in a TV-movie based on John 
Sirica’s 1979 memoir To Set the 
Record Straight. After judi- 
ciously reviewing Balsam’s cre- 
dentials—as a juror in /2 Angry 
Men (1957) and a Washington 
Post editor in All the Presi- 
dent's Men (1976)—and meet- 
ing in his chambers with the 
actor, Maximum John, 76, 
ruled him “a very good selec- 
tion, in my opinion.” The film, 
says Sirica, will reveal “why I 
made the decisions I did, my 
instincts, the sleepless nights.” 
But he is quick to set the rec- 
ord straight about those sleep- 





Martin Balsam judiciously poses with Role Model John Sirica (right) 
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less nights. Unlike earlier Wa- 
tergate DocuDramas, he says, 
“there won't be a whole lot of 
that sexy business. I’m too old 
for that.” 


New York's wildlife enthu- 
siasts were delighted to spot a 


“The sound of a million 
dollars, it’s like music,” says 
Artist Jasper Johns. “Nothing 
sounds as clear as the figure 
given for this one.” This one 
was Johns’ 1958 painting Three 
Flags, purchased last week by 
New York’s Whitney Museum 
for that round, melodious mil- 
lion. Never has a cash reg- 
ister rung quite so loud for a 
work by a living artist, not 
even for Johns, whose 1964 
oil, According to What held 
the previous sale price record, 
a mere $600,000. Johns orig- 
inally sold the encaustic-on- 
canvas Flags 21 years ago for 
$900 through a Manhattan gal- 
lery. And though he stands to 
gain not a cent from its re- 
sale, he confesses: “I’m not un- 
affected. I still think of it as 
mine.” For Whitney Director 
Tom Armstrong, that in no way 
eases the burdens of propri- 
etorship. Said Armstrong, gaz- 
ing at his acquisition: “I am 
very nervous in the presence 
of this object.” 

By Claudia Wallis 
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Jasper Johns with his record-breaking opus at the Whitney 


rare specimen of Regia britan- 
nicus in their city last week 
Britain's Prince Philip, 59, con- 
servauionist husband of Queen 
Elizabeth, nested in Manhattan 
just long enough to preside at 
a $400-a-person dinner bene- 
fiting the New York Zoological 
Society, lecture on wildlife 
preservation to 2,700 invited 
guests at Lincoln Center and 
adroitly dodge questions. At a 
press conference where he was 
descended upon by local news- 
hawks (clearly an unendan- 
gered species), he stuck to the 
matter at hand. Asked for his 
view of the Iran-Iraq war, his 
Royal Highness replied: “Bad 


news for the animals.’ 


On the Record 


Ted Kennedy, Massachusetts 
Senator, on the Pentagon's new 
Stealth aircraft, which defies 
radar detection: “That was the 
airplane Jimmy Carter gave to 
me during the first four months 
of the campaign.” 


Gloria Swanson, actress, on the 
merits of autobiography (hers 
appears next month): “If you 
don’t write your own book 
someone who has never been 
within a hundred miles of you 
will do it from old newspaper 
clips.’ 

St a ee 
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Remnants of the invaders: a twisted gold neck-ring from Denmark and a 10th century horse collar with gold ornament 


Art 


The Small Change of Archaeology 


| In New York, a much heralded show of Viking artifacts 


A “ruthless, wrathful, foreign, purely 

pagan people”: so one medieval Irish 
text described the Vikings. “They are the 
dirtiest of God's creatures,” sniffed Arab 
Historian Ibn Fadlan, who had seen and 
smelled a Viking encampment on the 
banks of the Volga in the 10th century, 
“and they do not wash themselves after 
sex.’ Thus, as Hilaire Belloc sardonically 
put it in our own century 


Behold, my child, the Nordic Man 
And be as like him as you can 

His legs are long; his mind is slow; 
His hair is lank and made of tow. 


It is certainly true, as the British Mu- 
seum’s director David Wilson remarks in 
the catalogue preface to “The Vikings,” 
the big show of Norse artifacts and relics 
that opened last week at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, that the Vikings 
have had a bad press. That is what hap- 
pens when you fall foul of Irish review- 
ers. No people in Western history, per- 
haps, had more of a reputation for 
mayhem and brutishness. Their longships 
ranged from Greenland to Byzantium and 
Kiev; they reached America 500 years be- 
fore Columbus; and virtually everywhere 
they went, their greed and implacable cru- 
elty stank in the nostrils of their victims 

The Metropolitan's show, imported 
after a successful five-month run at the 
British Museum, offers us a different sort 
of Viking: the monster chez /ui, a more 
conscientious and stolid fellow, the rude 
ancestor of the modern Volvo executive 
He does not even have a horned helmet 
—a Wagnerian embellishment on the 
plain iron cap he actually wore in battle 
He plows his acres; he makes crude wood- 
en boxes with crude iron tools. His wife 


has a comb and looks like Bjorn Borg in 
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drag. Living in a permanent crisis econo- 
my, he believes in bullion as a hedge 
against disaster. He cannot keep his gold 
in a sock (archaeology has not so far pro- 
duced a Viking sock, though the Met has 
some withered shoes in a glass case), but 
he melts plundered silver down into in- 
gots. Sometimes he buries them, wanders 
off across the Skagerrak to kill a few more 
Irish scribes, and forgets where the cache 


| was. He is, in short, not unlike you or me 


The Vikings had a more developed 
culture than people think; not literate ex- 
actly, but capable of housing and deco- 
rating itself, and equipped with a rudi- 
mentary sense of law. Their supreme 
artifacts were their longships, beak- 





A silver-encrusted sword hilt 


The hair was lank, the beads are chipped. 





prowed and clinker-built, with a shallow 
draft so that they could be rowed straight 
up on the beach for surprise attack, like 
landing craft, and usually powered by 30 
or more oars. Alas, the Viking ships found 
in such Norwegian burial sites as Gok- 
stad and Oseberg, and now preserved in 
Oslo, are too fragile to cross the Atlantic 
But as a sort of extension of the Metro- 
politan exhibition, a two-thirds scale 
model of one is being displayed at the 
South Street Seaport Museum in Lower 
Manhattan 


s spectacle, most of the Met's show is 

disappointing; and because the real 
subject of exhibitions like this is culture 
as spectacle, “The Vikings” does not of- 
fer much. The argument it mounts really 
belongs to a book, not an exhibition, and 
it is far better done by the catalogue, 
which is a model of serious, popular his- 
torical reconstruction. In the museum, the 
objects, drawn from national collections 
in Scandinavia, England, Ireland and 
elsewhere, seem overcome by the pomp 
of their display: case after beautifully 
lighted case, spread wide out to allow for 
crowd passage, each enshrining its sparse 
array of broken pins and chipped beads. 
In this way the socially interesting small 
change of archaeology is implicitly pro- 
moted to “treasure”: The Search for/ The 
Tomb of/ The Magic of/ The Curse of | 
Someone or Other 

There are some interesting precious 
objects: a massive torque of twisted 
gold, brooches and harness mounts or- 
namented with serpentine, imbricated 
motifs; some large and striking orna- 
mental pins, Clearly, the best Viking gold- 
smiths could stand comparison with their 
Byzantine or Inca counterparts. But such 
works are in the minority, and despite 
the extreme rarity of Viking artifacts 
and their obvious significance as histor- 
ical fragments, one is left wondering why 
the Met devoted so much space to this 
show —By Robert Hughes 
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Beneath the Thorny Carapace 


| THE LETTERS OF EVELYN WAUGH Edited by Mark Amory 


| Ticknor & Fields; 664 pages; $25 








Evelyn Waugh: writing “conversation as I love it, with anecdote occurring spontaneously ..." 


efore he began the task of sifting 
through some 4,500 surviving letters 
by Evelyn Waugh, Editor Mark Amory 
wondered if the author’s handwriting was 
| difficult to read. A friend reassured him: 
“No, no, you see he wrote his letters in 
the morning, when he was sober. He wrote 
his diary at night when he was drunk.” 
| On the evidence of the 840 letters col- 
lected here, Waugh sometimes tippled 
while he corresponded, but the contrast 
| between this book and his Diaries (pub- 
lished in 1977) is as vivid as that between 
a buoyant raconteur and a mean lush. 
Here is Waugh effusively thanking Har- 
old Acton for sending his latest book: “A 
work of that kind, so rich and learned, 
must be studied with proper reverence.” 
He told his diary something different: Ac- 
ton’s book was “unreadable.” 
Triumphantly boorish in public; mo- 
rose, malicious and often anguished in pri- 
vate: the Waugh of legend has only grown 
since his death in 1966, and the result is 
not a pretty picture. His letters show him 
in a much more flattering light. When he 
was not beset by strangers or pursued by 
| his own demons, he genuinely cared about 
pleasing his friends and loved ones. He en- 
tertained and consoled, advised and gent- 














ly scolded. His frequent travels took him 


| great distances from those whose compa- 


ny he enjoyed, so he used the mails to 
talk to them, to mimic “conversation as I 
love it, with anecdote occurring sponta- 
neously and aptly, jokes growing and tak- 
ing shape, fantasy.” This collective per- 
formance was one of his most dazzling. 

As a student at Oxford, Waugh re- 
ferred confidently to “the biography” that 
would some day be written about him. 
He was, of course, correct, and the facts 
of his life are now well known. The events 
of three years determined almost all that 


| was to follow. The publication of Decline 





| vorite correspondent: “Did I ever come to 





as 





and Fall in 1928 made him famous, the 

darling of “the bright young people” who | 
danced and staggered through postwar | 
England. The next year, his wife Evelyn 
(“She-Evelyn” to friends) left him for an- 
other man. Waugh wrote his parents: “I | 
am afraid that this will be a blow to you 


=| but I assure you not nearly as severe a 


blow as it is to me.” The thorny carapace 
that later became so famous grew out of 


2| his suffering: “I was getting into a sort of 


Charlie Chaplinish Pagliacci attitude to | 
myself as the man with a tragedy in his 
life and a tender smile for children. So 
all that must stop.” And in 1930 he con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism 

His faith never wavered, but neither 
did it save him from dipsomaniacal bing- 
es. He asked Author Nancy Mitford, a fa- 


visit you again after my first sober after- 
noon. If so, I presume I owe you flowers.” 
As he ruefully described the times he was 
“did.” (disgustingly drunk) in his letters, 
Waugh made himself one of his better 
comic characters: “I got to my train d.d 
and it was the Cheltenham Flier full of re- 
spectable stockbrokers ... and I walked 
down the train picking up all the mens 
hats and looking inside and saying: ‘Peo- 
ple who go to such bad hatters shouldn't 
travel first class.’ So lam ashamed to meet 
any neighbors now.” Waugh’s journeys 
from offensiveness to remorse were often 
spectacular, and no one observed them 
more critically than he. 

Waugh remarried in 1937. To his 
brother Alec he coolly described his bride- | 
to-be as “thin and silent, long nose, no lit- 
erary ambitions, temperate but not very 
industrious.” His letters to her, though, ra- 
diate warmth; he called her “my poppet” 
and “Whiskers” and confessed that their 
long separations during his service in 
World War II sometimes left him “near 
to tears.” Similarly, he often abused his 
growing brood of six children to his 
friends. To Nancy Mitford: “All my chil- 
dren are here for the holidays—merry, af- 
fectionate, madly boring—except Harriet 
who has such an aversion to me that she 
screams when she catches sight of me a 
hundred yards away.” But his letters to 
the youngsters tell the story of a doting 
papa. He comforted them when they grew 
unhappy at school, made up outrageous 








Excerpt 


é é I went to London for a night to see a civil young man who says he is the ed- 
itor of the Sunday Telegraph. He signed his letters ‘Peregrine Worsthorne.” 
I said ‘an unusual name’ ... Well, this man of mystery proposed to send me 
abroad for a treat. We drank heavy and I behaved rather like Randolph [Church- 
ill] in his braver moments, calling for more and better wine, until I said: ‘I pre- 
sume Michael Berry is paying for this?’ ‘No, indeed, I am, out of my wages.’ So 
then I felt I had behaved badly and could only atone by giving a lot of wine to the 
mystery man, so I took him up the street to my club and we drank heavy and I 
woke next day with the vague but persistent impression that I have prom- By 
ised to go to the war in Algiers for him. Not at all what I wanted. 
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stories to amuse them. He described his 
eldest daughter's coming-out to his third 
child Margaret: “There were 250 pimply 
youths and 250 hideous girls packed so 
light together they could not move hand 
or foot ... and that is the last anyone has 
seen of Teresa. I suppose she was crushed 
to death and the corpse too flat to be rec- 
ognized. About 100 dead girls were car- 
ried out and buried in a common pit.” 
Waugh partially was the curmud- 
geonly Blimp he invented for himself. He 
proudly described himself as a “snob ... 
a bigot and a philistine” to various friends, 
but then seemed hurt when outsiders 
found him as obnoxious as he tried to be. 
He was also, as his letters reveal, gen- 
erous in praising contemporaries like 
Graham Greene, George Orwell and An- 
thony Powell and encouraging to such 
newcomers as Louis Auchincloss and 
Thomas Merton. He was not entirely the 
Tory skinflint that his denunciations of 
the welfare state suggested; he assigned a 
number of foreign royalties to Catholic 
charities. His prejudices were surprisingly 
flexible. He enjoyed mocking the U.S. and 
calling its citizens “louts”; yet he told his 
agent to withhold publishing rights from 
Communist countries because they 
“might use Loved One as anti-American 
propaganda.” Editor Amory does a su- 
perb job of reconstructing this complex, 
hidden man. The job was not easy; one 
nickname-filled early letter requires 31 
footnotes. All the work was worth it. One 
of this century’s greatest English prose 
stylists is back again, provoking outrage, 
thought and laughter. — By Paul Gray 


Sci-Fi Sprints 
THE STORIES OF RAY BRADBURY 


by Ray Bradbury 
Knopf; 928 pages; $17.95 


father becomes his son, then takes 

the youngster's place in his play- 
ground—a lower circle in Dante's hell. A 
fully automated house continues to func- 
tion with mechanical mindlessness long 
after its inhabitants have been incinerated 
in a nuclear holocaust. An electrical ro- 
bot grandmother does more than bake her 
grandchildren’s favorite pies; she is a 
model of uncritical love. When the chil- 
dren grow old, she is on stand-by, ready 
for their second childhoods. An uninhab- 
ited planet resists earthlings who have 
come to settle it. 





Only one mind could have produced 


these plots: that of Ray Bradbury, author 
of the classic Martian Chronicles and the 
gloomily prophetic Fahrenheit 451. Brad- 
bury has long been considered one of the 
great long-distance runners of fantasy and 
science fiction, But he is also a sprinter; 
his poignant and ironic short stories have 
been anthologized for more than 30 years. 
Bradbury's latest book is a highly person- 
al selection of those works: Martian ad- 
ventures, nostalgic reminiscences about 
small-town Midwestern life in the '20s 
and "30s, and several evocative anecdotes 
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lai Ireland. But its best pieces remain 
the tales that made the author’s reputa- 
tion: chillingly understated stories about 
a familiar world where it is always a few 
minutes before midnight on Halloween, 
and where the unspeakable and unthink- 
| able become commonplace. 

Few writers can evoke this October 
country more trenchantly than Bradbury. 
No reader of The Fog Horn can pass a 
lighthouse without visualizing the sea 
creature listening in the darkness. Par- 
ents who understand The Small Assassin, 
the anecdote of a homicidal infant, will al- 
ways wonder about the Freudian under- 
currents coursing through the minds of 
their children. 

Indeed, hypochondriacs might do well 


Ray Bradbury 
A life full of myths and wonder. 





to skip Fever Dream altogether. It de- 
scribes the feelings of a youth who is cer- 
tain that his body is being taken over by 
bacteria: “Now he had™no body. It was 
all gone. It was under him, but it was 
filled with a vast pulse of some burning, le- 
thargic drug. It was as if a guillotine had 
neatly lopped off his head, and his head 
lay shining on a midnight pillow while 
the body, below, still alive, belonged to 
someone else.” 

Though he manifestly prefers to write 
such hair-raisers, Bradbury is as enter- 
taining on the sunny side of the street as 
he is in the land of perpetual twilight. One 
of his stories shares the delight of a poor 
Chicano who finds his life magically 
transformed by the purchase of a white 
suit. In the hilarious Anthem Sprinters, 
some rollicking Irishmen make a contest 
out of their penchant for bolting out of a 
movie theater before the playing of the na- 
tional anthem at the end of a show. The 
Picasso Summer acutely satirizes the di- 
lemma of an art lover. Strolling one eve- 
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ning, he stumbles upon the Master doo- 
dling a huge mural in the French sand. 
Caught without a camera, the tourist 
moves slowly up and down the beach, try- 
ing to make a mental photograph of the 
masterpiece before a rising tide comes to 
wash it away. 

Bradbury's spare, economical style re- 
veals the consummate storyteller. But it 
conceals the moralist. Other science-fic- 
tion writers may celebrate technology: 
Bradbury warns readers to be wary of it. 
Other fantasists may admire power or 
cunning; Bradbury saves his praise for the 
fragile fabric of civilization, and extols the 
basic virtues of common sense and hu- 
man affection. 

Newcomers to Bradbury risk sensory 
overload by galloping through the book 
in the manner of the author’s anthem 
sprinters. It is best to amble through this 
delightful collection. The volume, after 
all, contains 100 stories. A careful read- 
er, consuming one a night, can make it 
lastintothe New Year. —B8y Peter Stoler 

= = @ 

He refuses to fly. He does not drive. 
He was once stopped by the police in Los 
Angeles for the highly suspect act of walk- 
ing at night through his residential neigh- 
borhood. He was also detained by the 
Irish Garda Siochdna (Civil Guard) for 


being “drunk, and in charge of a bicy- | 


cle.” Ray Bradbury would seem, from his 
prodigious output, to be the most seden- 
tary of men. He is, in fact, one of the 
most peripatetic. By bus, boat, train and 
car, he has thoroughly explored the US., 
Mexico, Ireland and Europe. By means 
of his imagination, he has penetrated the 
farthest reaches of the solar system and 
the deepest, darkest abysses of the human 
mind. “I’ve gone a long way,” says Brad- 
bury. “I've come even farther.” 

That he has. When he first started 
writing for a living back in the "40s, Brad- 
bury, 60, considered himself fortunate 
when he was able to average $30 a week 
and pay the rent on his apartment in a 
less-than-stylish section of Venice, Calif. 
Now he finds himself something of a ce- 
lebrity, sought by editors, television and 
movie producers, and talk-show hosts. 
“I've been lucky,” Bradbury admits. “We 
hanker after instant fame, but that’s 
wrong; if fame comes too quickly, it spoils 
us. For me, recognition came at just the 
right pace.” 


radbury began writing science fiction 

as a teen-ager in Waukegan, Ill. But 
it was not until Frangois Truffaut filmed 
Fahrenheit 451 in 1966 that he was wide- 
ly saluted as one of the masters of the 
genre. “My life has been full of myths,” 
says Bradbury, whose fiction often sug- 
gests an amalgam of the classic fables. 
Frank Baum’s Oz books and Sherwood 
Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio. 

The myths continue to animate his fic- 
tion. Bradbury’s work may vary with his 
mood, ranging from bleak to bright. But 
his stories rarely fail to reinforce a clas- 


least five times a day.” # 





sic piece of American mythology: that a 
boy from a small Midwestern town can 
make it in America—without becoming 
an adult, 

After all, the author never quite grew 
up. His prose style may have matured over 
four decades. But Bradbury, the benign fa- 
ther of four daughters who peers at the 
world through thick if not always rose-col- 
ored glasses, remains the quintessential 
boy, bemused by his ability to whip out a 
story (he does most first drafis in a mat- 
ter of hours) and thrilled by his success. 
Most people lose the capacity for wonder 
as they grow older. Not Bradbury. “I'm 
one of the few people I know who still 
say ‘Gee, whiz," he admits. “I say it at 
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The United States 
is playing a deadly 
new game wit 
the Russians, 


And it can't 
afford to 











America’s latest entry in the 
nuclear arms race is a con- 
troversial new mobile missile 
system called the MX. 


The stakes are high. If 
approved, the MX would be 
the largest construction 
project in the history of the 
world, larger than the Panama 
Canal, the Pyramids, and 

the Great Wall of China. 


And it symbolizes what might 
be the most dangerous turn 
in the arms race since the 
nuclear age began. 


Find out why tonight as 
Critically-acclaimed author 
and journalist Marshall Frady 
takes you on a tour through 
the future of America's 
nuclear arsenal. 


ABC NEWS GLOSEUP 
“The Apocalypse Game” 
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Letting Bad Enough Alone 


T he art of letting well enough alone merely requires fore- 
sight, but the art of letting bad enough alone demands clair- 
voyance. That makes it a rare art indeed, and therefore Wil- 
liam Agee may be forgiven for not having mastered it. At least 
he had not mastered it by the afternoon of Sept. 24. Ina fit of can- 
dor, he faced 600 employees of the Bendix Corp., of which he is 
chairman, and tried to put to rest once and for all the rumors 
that his admittedly “close friendship” with attractive, blond 
Mary Cunningham, 29, had anything to do with her rise from ex- 
ecutive assistant to vice president for planning in the stunning- 
ly short span of 15 months. In the process, of course, he resus- 
citated some remarkably anachronistic ideas about women in 
business. Having thus cleared the air, Agee then settled back to 
observe the American business community set aside its minor 
woes (a plunging stock market, a Middle East 
war) to concentrate in rapt fascination on the 











ifying exercise, his company issued a state- 
ment that a “major disclosure” would be forth- 
coming the next day, but then “upon further 
reflection,” Agee decided that “we just didn’t 
have any more to say.” That was boyish op- 
timism; there have been several additional an- 
nouncements from the company since, the sum 
effect of which has been to hoist the lucky cou- 
ple out of the business world toward the shrines 
of American folklore. It was also boyish op- 
timism that inspired Agee to make his clari- 
fying gesture in the first place. A realist will 
always let bad enough alone, but a romantic 
cannot help himself. And to be fair, how was 
Agee to know that by making a clean breast of 
things, which is supposed to be good for the 
soul as well as part of the American way, he would be snatch- 
ing disaster from the jaws of suspicion? 

Of course, he could have looked more closely into history be- 
fore he leaped. In fact, Agee’s suicidal forthrightness places 
him squarely in a most distinguished company of reckless clar- 
ifiers, all of whom at one crucial, wretched moment of their 
lives were possessed by the demonic idea that if they would 
only explain themselves fully in the midst of seeming scandal 
or time of harassment—let it all hang out, lay their cards on 
the table, spare no detail, be up front, come clean—and so forth 
—then the grateful, enlightened public would murmur “I see,” 
and all would be swell. 

So George F. Baer achieved American duncehood during 
the Pennsylvania coal strike of 1902, when a resident of Wilkes- 
Barre wrote to him, as chief spokesman for the mine owners, to 
express anxiety at the ravages of the strike. Baer decided to ex- 
plain himself. In a letter that was later widely circulated, es- 
pecially among the United Mine Workers, he reassured his cor- 
respondent that some people were placed on earth to manage 
and others to serve, and that was the divine order of things. 
Said Baer: “The rights and interests of the laboring man will be 
protected and cared for, not by the labor agitators, but by the 
Christian men to whom God in His infinite wisdom has given 
control of the property interests of the country.” So that was 
that. 

Then there was William Jennings Bryan who, having 
seen his fundamentalist creed vindicated during the Scopes 
trial of 1925, still insisted upon taking the stand in order to 
make his antievolution position crystal clear, thereby expos- 
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ing himself to national (and historical) ridicule. And there 
was Oveta Culp Hobby who, as Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare in 1955, explained the shortage of the 
new Salk polio vaccine: “No one could have foreseen its great 
acclaim.” And there is always Richard Nixon, the apostle of 
perfect clarity, who at times has seemed hell-bent on clari- 
fying himself out of existence. 

The lesson in all such instances, as the wise have always 
told us, is the abiding value of silence. La Rochefoucauld, for ex- 
ample, got down to his usual brass tacks by calling silence “the 
best tactic for him who distrusts himself.” It is not simply that si- 
lence is generally prudent; it also encourages the presumption 
of virtue, appearing—especially in times of adversity—as a sign 
of both discretion and suffering. How unlikely (goes the public 
reasoning) that a guilty party would endure cal- 
umnies without a peep. 








matter of Agee and Cunningham. Does he won- cade best lactic for But the best reasons for keeping one’s coun- 
der where it all went wrong? hs pee A self sel during a scandal (real or apparent) are pure- 
Probably not any more. After Agee’s clar-| 7” whe distousts him ly practical: 


1) Nobody ever wants to be reminded that 
he has engaged in gossip. When the object of 
that gossip steps forward to remind the rumor- 
monger of such a thing, that person becomes an 
enemy. As long as rumor remains fuzzy, it can 
be almost wistful. But when confronted openly, 
the rumormonger suddenly feels that he must tru- 
ly believe what he has merely been fantasizing. 
Zealot is pitted against zealot. Carnage ensues. 

2) Every time someone makes a public con- 
fession, his audience grows conscious of their own 
secret sins. The mere presence of the confessor is 
mortifying, implicitly incriminating. The audi- 
ence cannot take it. The more direct his approach, 
the more they want to get rid of him. Carnage 
ensues. 

3) Finally, nobody ever really wants a scandal cleared up. 
Uncleared-up, a scandal is like radio: it allows the imagination 
to rove like a child in a flower field, especially when an office ro- 
mance is involved, and the imagination may cavort among in- 
finite possibilities of after-hour adventures behind the desk—legs 
sprawled wildly among the Eberhard Fabers; Muzak stuck on 
Boléro. When the candid spoilsport steps forward to tell it like 
it actually was, the imagination’s freedom is curtailed. The au- 
dience grows vengeful. Carnage ensues. 

This said, there still is something remarkably touching about 
those who do not let bad enough alone, perhaps because their er- 
rors are errors of the heart. Who but a genuine innocent—in out- 
look, if not in conduct—would be so bold or dumb as to put his 
life on the line like that? Not a Frenchman, certainly, who 
would regard a scandal as droll; nor an Englishman, to be sure, 
who would regard it as an honor. No, only an American would 
blunder forth as in the Agee case, openly advocating fair play, 
the merit system, and the rights of privacy within the same dec- 
laration. Only an American would be so impatient as to pre- 
vent rumors from dying out on their own. It must be said too 
that only a male chauvinist American could make such a botch 
of chivalry. 

Yet perhaps the most characteristic American element in 
all this, and the most moving as well, is that astonished mo- 
ment when the reckless clarifier carefully looks over his au- 
dience (or courtroom or stationery or press conference) and 
envisions being born again. O hopeful pioneer. All he has to do 
is say a few words and the world will be new. He feels better 
already. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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Republic Airlines has acquired Hughes Obviously, these changes won't take 
Airwest. And quite simply, that means we're JOINING place overnight. But change they will. 
now joining all of America together. East In the meantime, you may still see hints 
Coast to West, Canada to Mexico and the of Hughes Airwest. A yellow plane, a sign, 
Caribbean... we fly to more cities than any MORE an old ticket jacket. It's a big job changing 
other U.S. airline. one airline into another. It takes time. You 
Republic has carried millions of passen- know what it's like to paint a house or even 
gers billions of miles during the past 30 AMERICA aroom. Well, try a fleet of airplanes for size! 
years. And now travelers in the West can Just keep in mind, from now on 
discover the same dependable, whenever you do see the name Hughes 
thoughtful service. THAN ANY Airwest, you're actually looking at 
Republic Airlines. 
more cities right now. So you can enjoy the The next time you're headed our way, join 
convenience of flying the same airline all the OTHER us on Republic. We can show you America from 
way. As time goes by, we'll be improving our coast-to-coast. ..and a lot of places in between 


You get single-airline service to 
schedules ... with more nonstops and more Just call your travel agent and say you 
single-plane service. So as we change, you 
change planes less. 














want to fly Republic Airlines. Or call Republic 
any time. 
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Son: Hey, would you please stop talk- 
| in’ and listen to me? I wanna move back 
into my old room. I could save money 
that way; it’d be real easy . 
Mom (hesitantly): Well, honey, 
would be nice... 
Dad: Let’s have a man-to-man talk. 
| (Draws son aside.) Yeah, I know, you're 
sick of this inflation and that whole swing- 
| ing singles scene—but no way. 
| 


that 





| Meee all good satire, the skit from Chi- 
| cago’s Second City Theater strikes 
within a hair of real life: young adults in 
America are coming back to roost. 
Among some ethnic groups, the Old 
World style of several generations living 
under one roof has long persisted. Until 
now the middle class has exhorted its 


—in short, to get out. But those catalysts 
| of unwed cohabitation in the ’70s—infla- 
tion, recession and rising divorce rates 
—are now persuading young people to 
cleave unto their parents. 

Says Ellice Schneider, 29, a Chicago 
teacher who moved home after a divorce: 
“My salary doesn’t keep up with infla- 
tion. And I won’t move where I have to 
count cracks in the wall. So I live with 
my parents, despite the inconvenience.” 

In urban areas especially, recent col- 
| lege graduates are finding that their entry- 
level jobs barely cover fast food and shab- 
by shelter. Living at home can save years 
of scrimping. In the three years since he 
moved into his parents’ Miami house, one 
24-year-old rock-music reporter has 
stashed away $6,000, bought a used car 
with cash and traveled to England on his 





young to go west, go to college, go to work | 


Living 


The Return of the Prodigals 


Hard ti times are sending gro’ grown children home to Mom and Dad 


$12,800 salary. His room and board: $15 
per week. Winston Whitlock, 23, returned 
to his parents’ Atlanta home—and his fa- 
ther’s restaurant-supply business—after 
leaving the Air Force. He earns his keep 
through household chores. 

Many parents welcome the prodigal’s 
return. Often the child who left home a 
bothersome teen returns a helpful adult 
who can also provide engaging compan- 


| ionship. Susanna Kaplan, 23, a physical- 
| education major at Boston University, 


F 





moved back to the Cambridge, Mass., 
home of her parents, Author Justin Kap- 
lan and Novelist Anne Bernays, after four 
years of study and work. The family 
agrees that since Susanna has matured 
they all get along better than ever. Says 
Mother Anne: “Susanna has a powerful 
personality, but this is a very big house.” 


or some families, no house is big 
enough for two generations when par- 
ents’ values clash head-on with those the 
child has developed out on his own. Says a 
Long Island, N.Y., mother who refuses 
rent from her daughter, a 24-year-old 
sales representative: “I am determined 
that things in this house should be the way 
my husband and I want them. At times we 
feel that Kate uses the house as a hotel.” 
The children, for their part, empha- 
size that life at home is not all fast cars 
and home cooking. Freedom and privacy 
are sharply curtailed. Guests are scruti- 
nized. The use of the telephone and ster- 
eo becomes problematic. Above all, the 
children chafe at their inability to invite 
boyfriends or girlfriends to stay the night 





| ter has forced her standards on the house- 





hold, Kate disagrees: “I have learned the 
hard way not to fight with them about 
my sense of values. I now realize I have 
to compromise. This is their territory.” 

Some parents frankly resent being 
used in place of the old American boot- 
strap. A businessman from heavily “re- 
roosted” Cambridge says, “ 
children of academics who floated 
through school, majored in Renaissance 
literature, and find there aren't any jobs 
for humanities students. They know a 
good deal when they see it—full refrig- 
erator, a TV, a bed—and so home they 
come.” 

Perhaps the most complicated live-ins 
arise when a son or daughter returns home 
after a divorce. Seeking moral as well as 
financial support, the divorced offspring 
often assumes a dependent role that psy- 
chologists say is bad for all concerned 
After her seven-year marriage ended last 
winter, Wendy Hurd, 26, returned to her 
parents’ Atlanta home. Her father wakes 
her each morning, just like old times, and 
has offered to buy her a car. Wendy’s 
mother plans to keep helping her daugh- 
ter, but adds: “When the kids come and 
go like this, they have you on an 
emotional yo-yo.” 

Most of the children intend to move 


| out again. Marin County Psychiatrist Paul 


Although Kate’s mother feels her daugh- | 











Kingsley advises the sooner, the better. 
Even loving families, says Kingsley, can 
breed resentment. He warns parents they 
may be using children to assuage loneli- 
ness or to divert attention from their own 
problems. But in a nation that often iso- 
lates and idolizes youth, the coming-home 
trend might just prove healthy. Says 
Mother Anne Bernays of Daughter Susan- 

a: “It’s a step forward, because in order 
to get along in the world, you have to learn 
to get along with your parents—even if 
they're difficult.” —By Lorene Cary 
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From left, Winston Whitlock helps out by cleaning gutters; Susanna Kaplan | riluaes with parents; Wendy Hurd sets table 


Not just fast cars and home cooking: generations with diferent values find that living together means conflict and compromise 
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Breakthrough! Now- closest totar-free — 


NOW 


Less than 0.01 mg tar is the lowest 
Also available in 100s and Soft Pack. 


BOX: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 0.005 mg. nicotine, 

100's FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg. nicotine, 

av. per cigarette by FTC method; SOFT PACK FILTER, MENTHOL 
2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg.nicotine, av. per cigarette, 

FTC Report DEC. ‘79. 

















You can have it the way 


With Visa, you can enjoy the con 
venience of accumulating your pur- 
chases on one monthly bill and 
paying in full, with a single payment 
Or, if you prefer to pay in monthly 
installments, the choice is yours 
when you want it. When you need 
cash, it’s available at 90,000 Visa | 

Member financial institutions 1 
around the worid. 


$000 0012 345. 189) 
sours. 
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you want it with Visa. 


if you prefer to pay for goods 
and services with money you 
already have in a checking or 
savings account, there's a 
AVst-f- mer: |memngl-|-m-in-M ele melomin 
ViinsleleimmnalsMe)ue)0)(-lenl-Me) Mer-l-)am 
ing a personal check. You can 
get cash too, around town or 
in 140 countries around the 
world. 
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When you're traveling, you'll 
have an extra measure of fi 
nancial assurance with Visa 
Travelers Cheques. They're 
readily accepted because Visa 
is the most widely recognized 
name in the world for travel 
Tale me-Jaleleleliale Ma Cale Metall] (e| 
your cheques be lost or stolen, 
the Visa system provides re- 
fund service worldwide 








PAY, WORIDNIDL. 


Each Visa service available at the option of participating financial institutions 
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SIX DAYS a week, 
the 7:25 rumbles into Arisaig. 
(snd, for a quarter of a century, 
“ Stationmaster Macdonald 
has been there to meet it. 
At 7:24. 







The good things in life JM. 
, ae 
stay that way. 
Dewars” never varies. White ane 
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